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It is ever a delight to hear Geraldine Farrar in opera, in concert, 
on the Victrola. Her exquisitely beautiful voice has captivated enthusi- 
astic audiences the country over. On the Victrola her superb artistry 
becomes a perpetual charm —a daily pleasure to countless other hosts 
of music-lovers. 

Here is Farrar ready to sing for you at any time in your own home 
on the Victrola. The Farrar of the opera, the Farrar of the concert stage, 
with all the consummate art and gracious personality of this famous 
singer. So true to life that Farrar makes Victrola Records exclusively. 

Hear Farrar on the Victrola at any Victor dealer’s. He will gladly play for 
you any of the 72 Farrar records, or records bv any other of the famous exclusive 
Victor artists. Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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Talks With 


PENING the letters from the readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL 

is one of the most interesting pieces of the Editor’s work. It 

is in this way that one learns what the readers think of the maga- 

zine—which articles they like the best, which the least, what articles 

they would like to see and so on. In fact, the Editor is obliged to 

depend largely on this correspondence in becoming acquainted with 
the needs and desires of The House Beautiful Family. 

Just at present the question which interests us particularly is the 
matter of covers. Naturally, we prefer to use covers which please 
our readers. For the most part, we feel that we have done so, and 
yet the other day we received the criticism, “‘ How insipid, inane, 
imbecile!’”’ Of course, it made us unhappy, but if that is what the 
reader thought we are glad she said so. And now what we want is to 
have the rest of our readers sit down and tell us what they think 
about the covers. Do you agree with this criticism, or with those 
which are more favorable? Do you like pictorial covers—that is to 
say, covers which show a pleasant little scene out in the garden, in- 
doors, or of a charming little house? Or do you prefer a more fanciful 
cover? We would like to have you tell us which covers are your 
favorites—or which artists—and why. Take, for instance, the last 














TERMS: $3.00 a year; six months, $1.50; single copies, 25 cents. 


Our Readers 


six numbers and tell us just what you think of the covers. And then 
while you are about it, tell us what you think of the rest of the 
magazine. Do you agree with the one who wrote us the other day: 

“Your December number came just in time last year to save the 
inside of our new home from being an ‘atrocity.’ As it is, our 
painted and stippled walls are a continual delight tous. By several 
hours of study over those most splendid articles on ‘The New Decor- 
ation’ | have harmonized my background not only with what I now 
have, but with what I intend to have some time in the future. 
My kitchen dresser was built from a picture in THE House BeEau- 
TiFUL. My kitchen itself is a marvel in economy of space—and 
step-saving arrangement. 

“| have read the covers off my House BEaAuTIFULS that I have, 
and now | want some more. This doesn’t seem to be a business 
letter but something in the nature of a visit. One of my friends said 
THe House BeautTiFut is a fine magazine if you have plenty of 
money to spend. | haven’t plenty of money to spend, but | wish I 
had been a subscriber when I was married. | would have furniture 
instead of junk, now. I surely have proved the untruth of my 
friend’s statement.” 
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The column with the cornices above gives what in architectural terms is called the order used 
in this wing of the Old Potter House. Many of the Greek period houses consist in little more 
than an architectural order — the walls being but a mere filling between the pilasters. The 
contrast of white wall and green growing things makes this a picturesque end of the house. 
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The Potter House, Greentield, Massachusetts 


The Main Part of the House Is the Most Common Form In Which 
We Meet the Greek Revival, but the Use of the Two Wings Is Unusual 


By HARRY I. SHUMWAY 





T is a pity that architects 
have not followed the 
practise of artists, au- 

thors and musicians in the 
respect of signing their names 
to their works. Many times 
we would like very much to 
know thenameof the designer 
of a house, who he was, how 
he worked and all about him. 
There ought to be a regular 
place in a building where we 
might look for the architect’s 
name with the reasonable 
hope of finding it, such as the 
lower right-hand corner 
where the artists sign theirs. 

Thewish emanates from the 
fact that the house pictured 
herein is so interesting that 
we should like to know who 
“did” it. That he was an 
artist and has left behind a 
very satisfying exampleof the 
Greek Revival house we do 
know however. Oddly 
enough we have at hand the 
names of every other person 
who has had anything to do 
with the building of this at- 
tractive house. It has such 
an interesting history that it 
might be well to begin at the 
beginning, so we shall have to 
turn back the leaves of time 
until wecome to the year 1822. 

One day of that year a Mr. 
Artemas Gould, a shopkeeper 
of Greenfield, met a person 
holding a lottery ticket, who had such little faith in his own 
luck that he wished to sell out. Mr. Gould bought it for little 
or nothing, in company with a Dr. Stone of Phillipston. The 
doctor later on sold his share to Mr. Gould. A few days later 
Mr. Gould drew a prize of $25,000 which was considered in those 
days quite a large sum of money. With this money, or a good 
part of it, the house shown here was built. Nothing was spared 
in the outlay to obtain the best material and workmanship. 

It must have been a house of some interest in those days. 
Evidently the owner meant to entertain to some extent, for he 
had built on the second floor a ballroom of very generous dimen- 
sions. This room is now used asa bedroom and it takes up as 
much floor space as a good many houses. 

The next we hear of this house is in 1835, when a Mr. H. W. 
Clapp purchased it, in whose family it was to remain until 1802, 
when it was bought by Mr. Arthur Potter, the present owner. 

Mr. Clapp did some remodeling when the house passed into 





This is one of the prettiest pictures of the house and serves to give at once an 


intimate view and a sense of the size. 


Copyright, 1910, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 


his hands. Among other 
things a piazza was added. 
When the workmen were tak- 
ing off the gable end, they 
found a paper nailed to the 
ridge pole, which is now in 
the possession of the owner. 
The contents of this remark- 
able paper are given below: 


Davip A. TaYLor’s AND FIDELIO 

PatcH’s CaTALoGuE Manv- 

SCRIPT, GREENFIELD, FRANK- 

LIN County, MAssACHUSETTS. 

Greenfield, August 24th, in the 
year of our Lord 1827, and of the 
Independence of the United 
States of America the 52nd year. 
The building of this house and 
the adjoining barn was com- 
menced about the first of June 
in the present year. Mr. Joel 
Peckham, Foreman. He with 
his brother, Nelson Peckham, 
were two infamous wretches who 
cared for nothing but to drink 
rum, and make as much diffi- 
culty among the workmen as 
possible. They knew but little 
about the use of tools, and much 
less about the rules of Architec- 
ture. After making a deal of dis- 
turbance they were dismissed on 
the 14th of August, to great joy 
of the whole Company. The 
roof has been raised this day 
(Aug. 25th). The work goes on 
very slow, because there is no 
foreman. Elijah A. Gould, the 
proprietor is a man of ordinary 
talents, and knows nothing about 
building, yet he thinks no one 
knows so much about it as himself. He forms new plans almost every 
day, and makes a great many alterations, which greatly hinders the 
work. Finally his whole character may be described in one short 
sentence: He is a great nothing. 


It 1s a well-chosen detail. 


FIDELIO PATCH, 
Davip A. TAYLOR. 


A Catalogue of the Workmen. 


Elijah T. Hayden, Draftsman 

David A. Taylor, ; 

Fidelio Patch Joiners, apprentices to T. Hayden 
Pliny Mann, Joiner. 

Cyrus Howard, Joiner. 


Maj. Ora Sheldon, 
Samuel Dyke, 
Joel Peckham, 
Nelson Peckham, 
Zebina Billings, 
Samuel Bradley, 
Simon Field, 


Mr. Winch. 


Carpenters. 


Foreman 
Masons 
Apprentices to Zebina Billings 


(Copy. 
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The use of the numerous masses (many of them probably modern additions) do not follow the strength which 1s usually to be found in the Greek work. 
At the same time they have contributed a great amount of charm to the composition as a whole. 


























An attractive end of the splendid and spacious dining-room. The hearth and facings in the fireplace are of exquisitely warked marble. Much of the fine 
old woodwork remains in this delightful and dignified room, although it is quite probable that the glazed doors are of a later period than the house itself. 
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The ball has 
an air of spa- 
| clousness not 
common to 
+ comparative - 
tly small 
houses. This 
| probably re- 
i sults from 
the use of the 
order in the 
opening 
which con- 
vevs a sense 
of size. An- 
other smaller 
hall runs at 
right angles 
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to this larger 
one, and can 
be seen in the 
picture just 
beyond the 
columns. 
Here are 














found abun- 
dant exam- 
ples of the 
really excel- 
lent old-time 
joinery and 
carving, 
when work- 
men had time 
to turn out 
something 
worth while. 





Looked at from this direction, the hall seems not so large as it appears 

in the photograph above, and the entrance under the stairs has a some- 

what dwarfed appearance. The black and white introduction of the wall 

paper makes this seem unquiet, but in reality the wall covering is har- 
monious and gives a touch of color which is needed. 











This picture shows the detail of the architectural order as used on the 

inside of the house. On the size of the different parts of this order, every 

other part of the woodwork depends, as all the other parts are evolved 

through this. The splendid old door is finely carved and paneled, and 
the delicate glass-work above is very well done. 

















The arched windows in the lower part of the 
main building and the dormers of the ell roof 
are not usually found in work of this period. 


The workmen must have chafed under 
the restrictions placed upon them to thus 
put their feelings on paper. It would 
seem as if the two authors of it had the 
artistic temperament. 

The house is fortunately placed in an 
attractive part of Greenfield. It fronts 
the main street, one of those typically 
wide old New England streets, bordered 
by veteran elms. Wide, well-kept lawns 
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surround it, broken here and there with 
attractive shrubbery. It is a splendid 
setting for this fine old house, with its 
white painted brick walls and noble lonic 
columns. 

The main part of the house is the most 
common form in which we meet the 
Greek Revival, but the use of the two 
wings is a bit unusual. These wings are 
not equal in size; the right looking 
towards the house is the larger. 

The front of the house is satisfying in 
its classic lines, but the rear has a charm 
unusual in this type of house. Theclassic 
severity of line is softened by the fine old 
vines and the mass is more broken. The 
three splendid French doors are especially 
pleasing, in both line and proportion. 
The effect from the almost unbroken 
expanse of green lawn is very fine. 

As might be expected from the exterior 

the rooms are generous 
(Continued on page 95) 


There is a suggestion of 
classic relation between the 
main house portico and the 
ell. You might be looking 
down on something built on 
the Acropolis at Athens. 





One end of the large living- 
room, looking through to the 
hall and dining-room beyond. 
The wide openings and glazed 
doors are modern additions 
in all probability. The walls 
are set into panels by the 
treatment of the woodwork. 
The panels thus formed 
might be filled (possibly they 
were at one time) with a good 
picture paper. 










™ 


An example of well- 
designed mass. The 
house echoes the 
contour of the bill 
behind. 







It is broken by the 
porch as the line 
of the bill itself 
is cut by the tree 
against it. 








Good Types of Bungalows 


An Interesting Study of the Details Which Make a Pleasing Whole 


gb ke plan and exterior design of the 


bungalow should, above all else, be 

simple. Avoid complication every- 
where. Shun ostentation as you would 
the plague. Neither ever makes for 
charm. It is a rule almost without ex- 
ceptions that the simplest is the best. 
All good architecture is as logical and 
inevitable as Euclid. A good plan is 
fundamental. If the plan meets in a 
compact and reasonable way the require- 
ments of the owner, it is nine times out of 
ten a good plan. If the plan be good, the 
exterior is ten times out of ten satisfactory. 
The plan is the thing. 


By AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


exposure will give the kitchen afternoon 
sun. The sunless room is rarely or never 
found in a well-planned house. It is a 
safe rule to abandon any plan which makes 
for lack of sunshine. If your lot fronts 
north, turn your back on the street and 
put your living-rooms on the south. Be- 
cause your neighbors sit in sunless living- 
rooms, don’t think that istheonly solution. 

With the orientation of your bungalow 
decided and the general location of your 
rooms thus determined, we can go ahead. 
The rooms may be considered in three 
groups: living-rooms, bedrooms, and ser- 


vice. The first group ordinarily com- 
prises the living-room, dining-room and 
main porch. The first two will usually 
be next each other, with a large opening 
between. The porch may be entered 
from both or either. If adjacent to the 
dining-room it is convenient for outdoor 
meals in warm weather. 

The bedrooms, sleeping porch, bath- 
room, linen and other storage rooms 
should be isolated from the rest of the 
bungalow and should open on to a pri- 
vate hall. A little study will usually 
make this possible. 

The kitchen and all 





In our climate the 
sun is to be courted and 
not avoided. |t should 
reach all rooms, at least 
all living-rooms and 
bedrooms. No room 
should be entirely 
shaded by the veranda. 
The orientation of the 
site should largely de- 
termine the plan. The 
living-and dining-room 
should front south or 
west, the latter being 
so placed if possible as 
to give an eastern ex- 
posure for the morning 
sun. For sleeping 
porches and bed- 
rooms, south or west 
exposure is desirable 
and southwest ideal. 
The kitchen, stairs, 
entrances and other ser- 
vice portions can front 
north—a northwest 









This combination of wood and plaster 1s especially successful. 
small panes make a very effective contrast to the plain surface about them. 
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The window frames and 


its works should also lie 
apart. If possible enter 
the house through a 
vestibule, or at least 
from a porch, to give 
protection against bad 
weather. 

Wherever there is a 
winter to be met with, 
the bungalow should 
have a basement under 
all heated rooms. The 
saving of coal alone 
will soon pay the extra 
cost of a complete 
basement. It gives 
convenient and ample 
space for the laundry 
and for drying clothes 
in bad weather. It 
should contain store- 
rooms—at least one 
without heat or much 
outside light for vege- 
table storage. Arrange 
coal storage so coal can 
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A good-sized porch with its vines and awnings 
gives this bungalow a cheerful and inviting air. 
Note that it is not ashamed of its chimney. 


be put in from the wagon. Additional 
toilet facilities, a workshop, a dark- 
room, and forty other things can find 
place in a well-ordered basement. The 
man of the house will, if addicted to 
“puttering,” prefer the basement above 
all the rest of the house and will prompt- 
ly claim it for his own. 

Try to get cross ventilation in all 
rooms. Place window heads close to the 
ceiling and screen the entire opening, so 
that even with double hung sash the 
window may be opened at the top. The 
attic space should have ample ventilat- 
ing openings, screened and closeable in 
winter. The story height can well be 
higher than usual. 

The outside wall construction is a 
matter of choice and depends largely on 
the type of exterior design selected. In 


Reginald D. Johnson, Architect. 


The general lines and mass of this house, and its terraced setting, are very pleasant. 
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ordinary frame construction, a heavy in- 
sulating quilt should be used, instead of 
the usual building paper, between the 
rough boarding and the shingle clapboard 
or stucco covering. The quilt costs more 
than the paper, but the saving in coal 
will soon equalize matters. If brick or 
stucco on tile be used, furr the inside 
with one-inch by two-inch strips, and 
lath and plaster on these strips. The 
additional air space is of immense value 
as insulation. Particularly in a frame 
building, be sure there is no opening at 
the eaves into the attic space. 

Probably no one detail of a dwelling has 
so much todowith one’scomfort ordiscom- 
fort as the windows. In moderate climates 
without protracted summer heat the ordi- 
nary double hung sash may be used. It 
solves the screen problem, is easy to oper- 
ateand canalways be made weather tight. 








Perhaps its 


chief fault is over-elaboration; the columns on the front, except those supporting the porch roof, are 
of course mere “architecture” and would be considered by purists out of place on such a building. 
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The absolute simplicity of this house makes the best background for the beautifully arranged vines and shrubs which decorate it. 





The brick pavement 
of the porch, with its color and texture, 1s an agreeable change from the granolithic which is too often used instead. 
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Wherever hot weather is a large part 
of the program, use casement sash. If 
vou are fortunate enough to need no 
screens you can arrange the windows 
to open out. Sashes opening out are 
readily made weather proof, and with- 
out screens you do not have to solve 
the problem of the casement adjuster. 
Generally speaking, however, case- 
ments opening in are more convenient. 
By the proper use of weather strips 
they can be made tight. With the 
latter arrangement screening is easy. 
Washing is easy. The curtain prob- 
lem solves itself. The detailing of 
window frames and sash should be 
carefully done and their installation 
on the job carefully watched to insure a 
tight piece of work and to save coal. 
Double windows, hung at the top, are 
a great protection in severe weather. 

In a previous article we spoke of the 
importance of a proper roof construction 
for the bungalow. In a one-story build- 
ing, the ceiling and roof must each be a 
good insulating medium. To accomplish 
this, use heavy insulating quilt. This can 
be had thirty-four inches wide to lap two 
spaces with rafters sixteen inches on 
centres. The rafters and joists should be 
caulked with a roll of quilt cut the right 
. length. Place rough boards between the 








The Japan- 
ese touch to 
the roof is 
here very pic- 
turesque. It 
is dangerous 
for amateurs 
to attempt, 
however, and 
in most cases 
a more con- 
servative type 
is the satis- 
factory one. 
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This house 
gatas im- 
mensely in 
character 


from the 


carefully ar- 
ranged back- 
ground of 
trees and oth- 
er planting. 
These land- 
scape feat- 
ures should 
always be 
carefully 
consia ed. 
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little in temperature because of the 
attic. 

A one-story bungalow, if compact in 
plan, can readily be heated with a fur- 
nace at much less expense than with 
hot water or vapor. Plumbing, heat- 
ing and wiring should be of the best 
your purse will allow. Remember that, 
once in place, they are inaccessible 
without much wreckage. Wiring in 
conduit is good fire insurance and 
worth the additional cost. 

To recapitulate: the bungalow should 
be simple. It should be sunny. It 
should be so planned as to separate liv- 
ing-rooms, bedrooms and service. In 

















rafters to receive the caulking. Cover 
the entire underside of the roof rafters 
and the top of the attic floor joists with 
quilt well-lapped and tacked with tin 
disks and carpet tacks. Lay attic floor 
over the quilt. All joists and rafters 
should be sixteen inches on centres. On 
gable ends and other vertical! walls, cover 
the studs in the same manner and tack 
the quilt carefully around window frames. 
The initial cost of the quilt and labor will 
be considerable, but no one item will pay 
larger dividends. The heat loss through 
the ceiling will be vastly cut down, and 
in hot weather the first floor will gain but 





cold climates it should have a complete 
basement. It should have plenty of cross- 
ventilation. Its roof should be as nearly 
cold and heat proof as it is possible to 
make it. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
how very charming a simple bungalow 
may be. When you are tempted to be- 
come complicated, get out this number of 
THe House BeautiFut and take a long 
look at these altogether lovely buildings. 
You will find there no trace of the affected 
or ostentatious. Lay firm hold on the 
trite and tried but perfectly correct idea 
that the simplest zs after all the best. 


The Possibilities of Hollow Tile 


N times gone by no buildings have 

been more characteristic of their local- 

ity than those built of burnt clay. 
This is somewhat surprising for on the 
face of it, so to speak, one brick might 
seem likely to turn out very much like 
another. Latterly in this country we 
have had to relearn a lot about brickwork; 
we no longer like thin joints or pressed 
textureless surfaces. There is another 
clay product, however, that has been 
esthetically neglected, and that is the 
so-called hollow tile. These are rectang- 
ular blocks of burnt clay of various sizes, 
often used as a filler in a concrete or other 
structural frame and usually concealed 
by a coating of plaster. 


By ALEXANDER E. HOYLE 


This is, of course, legitimate enough, 
but there is no reason why the material 
should not be exposed sometimes in the 
finished wall, for there are possibilities in 
it that have only begun to be appreciated. 
It has a good range of color—lovely tan, 
old rose and plum colored shades, and 
although at present, the size of the units 
is in general rather too squarish, a com- 
bination of these with brick can}overcome 
this objection. Alternate courses of 
brick and tile with wide horizontal and 
narrow vertical joints, the use of both 
materials in the same course, diaper pat- 


terns formed by an arrangement of light 
and dark blocks—all these give one op- 
portunities of many sorts. Anyone can 
see how effective this general scheme 
may be by looking at photographs of some 
of the old Byzantine churches in Greece, 
notably the group at Stiris in Phocis. 
Here the brick courses are laid between 
lines not of tile but of local stone, but our 
clay blocks could be used in the same way. 
As at Stiris, courses of flat, thin tiles be- 
tween the hollow tile give another means 
of varying the texture. 

Itis to be hoped that both manufacturers 
and architects will give more study to the 
esthetic possibilities of this material—they 
are worth attention and development. 





Old Danish House 
Reproduced in America 


Built On the Banks of the Desplaines River 
for a Landscape Architect and His Wife 


By LOUIS RASMUSSEN 


Sketches by the Author 


The outline of the house is a copy of an old Danish peasant 

house of the Twelfth Century; the material and construction 

were entirely modern, as a thatched roof and timber walls 
were considered too expensive. 


N the banks of the picturesque Desplaines 
River, near Chicago, a landscape architect and 
his wife have built a home which is so unique 
in its charm, simplicity and cheapness that it 
deserves attention. The outline of the house is a 
copy of an old Danish peasant house of the 
Twelfth Century and was adopted, not alone for 
sentimental reasons, but also because it lent itself 
to their idea of building in sections. They lived 
in the studio section while the rest was being 
built. The material and construction were entirely 
modern, as a thatched roof and timber walls 
were out of reach. Clapboard, plaster board and 
roofing paper were substituted and the whole cost 
was kept well within the two thousand dollar mark. 
The middle section, which contains the 
living-room, is the only excavated part of 
the house. In order to give height to 
the basement—where an ample furnace is 
installed—the floor is raised two steps, 
which gives a very pretty effect looking 
down to the dining-room at one end and 
the studio at the other. Utilizing the 
whole height of the middle section, the 
ceiling, made with plaster boards, follows 
the lines of the rafters, producing a 
quaint vaulted effect. The high windows 
to the south are filled with flower pots 
and creeping ivy, and most of the fur- 
niture is antique—pieces brought over 
from Denmark. 
The dining-room is very unique, being 
paneled all the way up and with high 
beamed ceiling. Under the window is a 
long bench such as they used in olden 
days, and there is a very heavy plank 
table in front of it. The deep bay win- 
dow, affording a wonderful view up and 
down the river, serves as a small break- 
fast room with its little table and chairs. 
The bedrooms are located in the second 
story of the two end sections, with nar- + 
row stairs leading up tothem. The one 4 3 Vee i 2 gio 
ascending from the studio is camouflaged Lee See ee 
in a most ingenious way with book- The dining-room is very unique, being paneled all the way up and with high beamed ceiling. 
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shelves. A small bathroom is squeezed in between living-room 
and kitchen. 

The garden, which represents the owner’s personal effort and 
hard work, is fashioned very much after the Danish pattern, 
all the natural possibilities being taken advantage of. There 
is a most romantic “Lovers’ Lane” cut into the banks of 
the river, with overhanging trees and a boat harbor at the end 
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of a ravine. Across the ravine is the vegetable garden, which 
supplies the table all the year round. There are many other items 
of interest in the garden—artistic avenues and vistas, a chicken 
house, containing one hundred chickens with a natural shaded 
chicken run, a flower garden to the south, a quaint well, etc. The 
whole thing serves asan example of what can be done with a slim 
purse and a great love and appreciation of everything beautiful. 
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House near Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, England. 


Early English cottages near Stratford-on-Avon. 


American Domestic Architecture and the Great War 


UDGING from the reports which 
J came from France, it would appear 
that our army spent most of its rest 

time in thinking of home, and these 


Servants’ quarters, Windsor Castle. 


thoughts, no doubt, consisted 
of plans for the future. Just 
to be home may be sufficient 
for some, but the greater 
number of the men _ were 
probably thinking of business 
or pleasure, which had been 
temporarily interrupted. 
Many of them were just about 
to build their own homes be- 
fore joining the army, and 
to these men there was opened 
an opportunity to study and 
observe some of the best archi- 
tecture of France and Eng- 
land. Wehave seen the good 
effect of European travel on 
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By LEWIS E. WELSH 


the few of our tourists who were for- 
tunate enough to make the trip before 
the War, and when we think that our 
soldiers have lived for months in an 
atmosphere of splendid artistic surround- 
ings, we cannot help feeling that a keener 
appreciation of the efforts of our archi- 
tects and their work will naturally follow. 

The greatest effect of these observa- 
tions will undoubtedly come to our 
domestic architecture, for while the men 
marveled at the cathedrals, public build- 
ings and chateaux, it was with the homes 
that their lives were most intimately 
associated, and in them their greatest 
interest was naturally centred. They 
were billeted in the smaller town houses 
for weeks at a time, and had a chance to 
learn of the charm of the old Sixteenth 
Century places. 

Most of us realize that the saying “dis- 
tance lends enchantment” applies as 
much to architecture as it does to any- 
thing else, and for that reason many of 
the places in which the soldiers were sta- 
tioned, and which now have no great 
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Old house at Lincoln, England. 
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charm or interest, will in later years 
become, in the memory of these men at 
least, cities of wonderful beauty. We are 
all too apt to let some slight unpleasant 





A cottage reminiscent of Alsace. 


experience influence our minds 
regarding the merit of a ques- 
tion. In our hurried trips in 
France, which we Americans 
took, we had at best only a day 
or two to spend in some of 
the lovely towns, and, if we 
had bad weather, were over- 
charged at hotels or had poor 
accommodations, we were very 
apt to go away with rather a 
mean impression of the town. 
Our soldiers have had plenty 
of time in which to form reas- 
onable opinions and to find 
out all the good in the towns, 
as well as in the people. 
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Street near Hathaway Cottage, Stratford-on- 
Avon. 


Some of the men were doubtless inter- 
ested in or perhaps amused by the differ- 
ence in the architectural style, difference 
in materials or methods of construction. 
Other men, those who possessed some la- 
tent artistic appreciation, were probably 
awakened to the possibilitiesand beauties 
of the simple homes. They were able to 
recognize to some extent the faults in our 
architectural design, and now will be of 
great assistance to the Americanarchitect 
in his efforts to produce homes, which 
approximate, at least, the French and 
English cottages of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. These men have been forming 
ideas founded on good precedent which 
will be of great value to them when they 
are ready to build theirown homes. By 
far the greatest class of men who have 
been influenced, or who will later influence 
our architecture, are those who will want 
to incorporate into their homes some 
particular bits of the houses they have 
seen abroad. This desire may be due to 
sentiment or to reminiscence, for we all 
like to be reminded of the great experi- 
ences we have had, especially of the pleas- 
ant ones. 

At the end of the Civil War we entered 
upon a period which was the darkest of 
ourarchitectural history, and if we turned 
to that period as a precedent we should 


Courtyard in London, England. 
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Entrance to courtyard, 
Bruges. 


for instance, prob- 
ably found so many 
things strange to him 
that he was uncon- 
sciously interested, 
and without doubt 
found himself com- 
paring the houses in 
detail and mass, with 
our own houses. He 
noticed, first of all, 
that they were small, 
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have plenty about 
which to be 
alarmed. It hard- 
ly seems proper to 
draw a compari- 
son between con- 
ditions then and 
now, as we find so 
many different 
ones entering into 
the problem. A 
man who has been 
looking at the 
houses of France, 
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apparently, set low to the ground, covered 
lots of territory, connected with out-build- 
ings by walls and were extremely simple 
in line and mass. These houses have no 
porches, but instead have a brick- or stone- 
paved vine-covered terrace placed at some 
interesting point—usually at the rear, but 
always overlooking the garden. 

Some points, which will be hard to 
reconcile to our American climate and 
mode of living, are features of special 
interest in these houses. Small windows, 
leaving large wall spaces, may cause us 
to make considerable change in our masses 
and proportions. If we are to use small 
windows, we shall have to use narrower 
rooms, so that the restricted amount of 
light will result in a comparatively equal 
illumination. This narrowing of rooms 
will mean the spreading out of the build- 
ings over more territory. We have always 
been too apt to crowd our houses on nar- 
row deep lots, which has made many of 
the rooms dark. We may find now that 
the entire shape of our building lots will be 
affected by so small a thing as changing 
the size of windows. 

The matter of porches has been so seri- 
ous to designers of small suburban houses, 
that it has formed by far the greatest 
problem we have had to meet. The French 
and English have always done without 
porches, and so have been able to gain con- 





Gatehouse to estate in Lotre Valley, France. 


Wing on gatehouse, Bruges, Belgium. 
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siderable charm for their homes. 
However, the porch is so great 
a part of our lives here in the 
United States, that we can 
never expect to do away with it 
entirely, nor should we want to; 
but we can handle it more ad- 
vantageously than we have 
done. To most people here the 
word porch means a “front 
porch.” What it should mean 
is an outdoor sitting-room, 
placed in some secluded section 
of the house. The charm of the 
French garden terraces must 
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Soldiers’ Home at Warwick, England. 


have appealed to the wide-awake minds 
of our men, and will, no doubt, bear good 
fruit when the new period of building 
begins for them. 

Garden walls enclosing the entire 
property may never come into general 
use as they have abroad, for we do not, 
as a nation, like the same amount of 
privacy that the French and English do; 
but with the more general adoption of 
flower gardens, carefully planned and 
executed, we shall find that permanent 
walls as backgrounds for the flowers and 
plants will seem entirely necessary. Walls 
which may shut off the kitchen yard from 
the rest of the plot or walls to connect the 
garage and the house would provide these 
backgrounds, and thereby serve two pur- 
poses. It seems like quite a distance 
from our “back yards” to the charming 
gardens of English cottage homes, but 
really they are not out of our reach, if we 
will just plan them at the same time we 
plan our houses. 

The question of materials of construc- 
tion used abroad may appear very odd to 
some, for in this country we have seen the 
use of wood to such a great extent, that 
it might almost be considered the only 
natural material. As a matter of fact, 
houses built four or five centuries ago 
must have been built of something more 


Modern double house at Golder’s Green, London. 


An entrance gate to Windsor Castle. 
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Museum in Bruges, Belgium. 
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lasting. Stone or brick stuccoed 
was the most popular material 
of those times, and we find that 
the simplicity of the design was 
largely due to the fact that ma- 
sonry was used. We are not 
unfamiliar with stucco in this 
country, but most of our at- 
tempts to imitate the surfaces 
of these old buildings have been 
grotesque. The word “plas- 
tered’’ seems to explain the sur- 
face better than any other, as 
no attempt has been made to 
get a true surface; sometimes 











Hospital in Coventry, England. 





‘the contour of the stone underneath 
shows through, although the entire stone 
is covered. 

The tile or slate roofs are hand made 
and have the same hand-made feeling 
that the stucco gets. The colors of these 
roofs are usually much varied, due to the 
age and differences of manufacture in the 
tile or the natural variations in the slate. 
The fact that the roofs in many of the 
old cottages start at the second floor line 
makes the roof one of the most noticeable 
parts of the house, as well as furnishing 
most of the color. The little woodwork 
that shows is either painted odd colors or 
weather-stained a rich dark brown. The 
doors and shutters are generally rough 
boards, with cleats nailed to them. 

We find many novel combinations of 
windows and chimneys, and windows and 
doors, which add to the livableness of the 
interior, as well as to the design of the 
exterior. The window sashes are always 
divided into small panes, and the English, 
especially, have found some very inter- 
esting and happy solutions of the bay 
window which we have done so badly. 

As to the plans, not a great deal can be 
learned regarding convenience, for their 
plans are noted for not being very con- 
venient. Our plans will, no doubt, under- 
go considerable change, (Continued on page 95) 














AST week Miss Morgan showed a group of people here in 
Boston pictures which had been taken of those regions in 
France in which the American Committee for Devastated 

France has been working. There were pictures showing the ruins 
left by the Huns—of the once beautiful homes razed to the 
ground, of the once successful farms torn up and bombed and, 
as a final stroke, covered with miles and miles of barbed wire. 
But the most harrowing pictures of all—those which showed the 
terrible problems now facing the French people—were the pic- 
tures of the children. Words cannot describe the emaciated little 
forms found among the refugees—their sad little faces, no smiles 
—a far-away look in the eyes which told of the almost unbe- 
lievable suffering, physical and mental, through which these 
children have been dragged during the last four years. The pic- 
tures were harrowing, not only because of the individual suffer- 
ing portrayed but because we know that the future of the devas- 
tated regions depends upon these same little children. 

One might well have left the hall with a feeling of the absolute 
hopelessness of ever bringing about normal conditions again if 
it had not been for the pictures which followed these—pictures 
which showed what the members of the American Committee 
for Devastated France had beer able to do for these same pitiful 
little children with their constant and loving care. The little 
ones who had looked as if they could not live had been fed care- 
fully and their strength had slowly returned. Even the smiles 
were coming back on the faces of those who had forgotten how 
to smile, for there had been nothing to smile about during those 
four long years of starvation, maltreatment and semi- or less 
clothed condition. Little groups of children in the temporary 
schools established by the American Committee were shown— 
little groups being taught to read, little groups being taught the 
long forgotten art of playing. It might have been one of our 
own kindergarten classes except that the marks of suffering were 
still there—marks which it will take years to efface. 

It seemed to the Editor as she watched these pictures that the 
readers of THE House BEAUTIFUL magazine would like to adopt 
one of these little children—would like to provide clothing and 
food for it, would like to arrange to give it the care which would 
make a normal child again—to bring back the smile and the old 
sparkle in the eyes once more. This matter was taken up with 
Miss Morgan, and she was delighted to think that perhaps THE 
HousE BEAUTIFUL would adopt 


Your Neighbor in France 


Can You Spare a Dime for the Little Children in Devastated France? 





Space will not permit of a lengthy description of the work 
being done; but this brief report of the Children’s Colony at 
Boullay-Thierry will give some idea of how the American Com- 
mittee has surmounted all difficulties to give the children what 
they must have to build up the devastated regions once more: 

“The Schedule of the Day’s routine commences with regular 


classes at 8.30 to 11.30 and again from 1.30 to 4.30. There is 
great discrepancy in the ages of the children in the same classes 
caused by the former conditions under which they lived. One 
boy of thirteen having endured the hardships of German rule 
for thirty months equals in intelligence a boy of ten who has not 
suffered that handicap. 

“During the mid-day recess all the well-known games are 
being revived and taught to these children who in four years of 
terror have forgotten how to play. A potato race seems to meet 
with great popularity. After supper the children sing around 
the piano under the guidance of M. Gaulier. Always ‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic’ is included with the Marseillaise. 

‘“ The bathing schedule is so arranged that every child gets an 
‘all over’ once a week. 

“On Thursdays there are three grades of gardening classes, 
and already spinach and lettuce are supplied to the table. Al 
children over ten have English lessons three times a week and 
it is with great pride visitors are greeted with ‘How do you dor’”’ 

Never was it more important to hold out a helping hand than 
now, and that helping hand must be an American hand. The 
American Committee for Devastated France has promised the 
French Government to continue their work for two years, but 
if they are going to do this they must have funds and we must 
supply them. Let us all join together and send in contributions 
for this important work. A check for $208.80 came a week or two 
ago from the young women of a Chicago bank. A fine way of 
raising money! Can you not get the men and women in your 
office to contribute towards a fund for these children? A 
little later a letter came from one of the members of The 
Daughters of the American Revolution with a check. The 
writer of the letter had called the attention of the members of 
her chapter to our announcement of the work being done for 
the children, and they immediately responded to the appeal. 
How about some of the clubs you belong to? A word would be 
enough, and even if the individual contributions are not large, 
remember we can make the sum 
total a thing to be proud of! All 





one of these children. She said 
that under the present conditions 
—the prevalent high prices of 
everything and the special care 
needed in these cases—four hun- 
dred dollars would be the amount 
necessary for each child for one 
year. Four hundred dollars ina 
lump sum is considerable, but if 
every one of our readers would 
send in a dime or a quarter it 
would not take long to raise 
enough to take care of one child 


Gentlemen: 


Name... . 





To ‘“‘ The House Beautiful’’ French Children’s Fund 
41 Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


We enclose herewith... . . 
towards the adoption of one of the little French children 
from the Devastated Regions of France. 


contributions will be acknow- 
ledged promptly by the Editor 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL. 


..to be contributed As we go to press today we 
have received eight hundred and 
fifty-eight dollars and forty- 
three cents. A part of this 
money was used for general con- 
struction work—buying fruit 
trees, chickens, sheep and hatch- 
ing eggs, a part for rehabilitating 








and perhaps we could take care 
of more. It’s just a question of 
the individual response of our readers how large our House 
BEAUTIFUL Family over in France becomes. We shall have 
pictures sent us of the members of our family just as soon 
as we are able to adopt them, and we will give regular reports of 
how the little ones are progressing just as soon as we hear from 
France. Miss Morgan is going to select the first child for us. 
The first one will be a little girl. Then we hope the money will 
come pouring in so fast that we can adopt a little boy. 








the families and a portion for 
the stockings, mittens, candy and toys for the children specially 
asked for in the December number. The response to the 
appeal for the little gifts for the children was most gratifying. 
We have written to all who sent us their names and addresses, 
but we would also like to thank those contributors who did not 
send us their names: two from Boston, one from Cambridge, 
Mass., and S. L. Livingston. We sent a letter of acknow- 
ledgment to the latter, but this was returned to us “Unclaimed.” 








A Stucco House 


In 


Manchester, Mass. 


James Purdon, Architect 


Boston, Mass. 


This house is a somewhat unusual handling of 
English prototypes — some modern, some old. The 
repeated gable in separate plane on the front of the 
house is both old and new. The all-over plaster 
treatment of the plaster brackets, etc., is modern. 


The floor plans are al- 

most formal in their CHINA CLos 

arrangement and sug- 

gestive of French work. 

In the matter of conven- 

ience they follow the best KITCHEN 
American ideas. 
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HALL 











FIRST FLOOR 
PLAN 

















SECOND FLOOR 
PLAN 



































It is the low floor-level, as much as any- 
thing, that always gives this sort of house 
an inviting look. The lawn then bécomes 
an integral part of the living arrangements. 
A little planting on or near the house 
(wanting when the photographs were taken) 
would obviously much enhance this feeling 
of unity, while rendering doubly effective 
the admirable simplicity of the wall sur- 
faces, on which no useless decoration 1s to 
be found. 





The verge boards are not much used by 
the modern English architects, although 
they are in the old houses. The cornice 
also is peculiarly the designer’s own and 
he may have had an Italian precedent 
in mind. All of the detail 1s stronger or 
heavier than in that of the modern Eng- 
lish work, for this type of house. 








Now The Home 


of 


Mr. Richard Lovering 





Photographed by Thomas Ellison 
when the House belonged to 
Mr. Robert Raymond 





The masses of the house as they appear in the ex- 
terior are not unlike the masses of the half timber 
work. This is true particularly of the living-room 
gable on the loggia side. This gable, however, fol- 
lowing the other gables of the house, is probably 
steeper than in the old work. The interior of the house like the exterior follows several precedents. The living-room 

mantel, for instance, might be found (with certain changes) in a modern Colonial house. 

The hangings and furniture probably have complementary colors, and these undoubtedly 

contrast with the colors of the walls and perhaps of the rugs. The effect 1s of a home- 

like and comfortable interior without affectations or prejudices. 








If the house is perfect in itself, it is no 
less true that it derives a large part of its 
charm as a whole from the fortunate char- 
acter of the site and the happy relation of 
the house to it. The existing trees cause 
the house to merge agreeably with its sur- 
roundings, create pleasing views, and 
temper the excess of light from the sky. 


The stairway could hardly be called Colo- 
nial and yet it is not strictly English. 
The designer has followed his inclination 
in adapting his models. The dining- 
room fireplace has avery English look in 
general, although its detail qualifies this. 
In general the interiors are treated for 
effects secured by contrast rather than 
by harmonies. 














Hostess House at Camp Dix. 


This ts a simple 


cube, with the addition of two gables and piazzas. 






































Bringing Home to the Army Camps 


Katherine Cotheal Budd, an Architect of National Reputation, Realized That While a Man May Be Will- 
ing to Fight and Die For His Country, That Does Not Make Him Less Likely to Miss the Quiet of Home 


By ESTELLE FRANCES WARD 


OBODY has ever doubted the ability of a woman tomake 
N a real home out of whatever material was offered her, 
whether a dingy little third-story back bedroom, a shack 
on a Western prairie, or the cabin of a canal-boat. Even the 
back bedroom promptly resolves itself into a triumph of in- 
genious concealments. Its dinginess is scrubbed clean and 
softened with cheap little draperies that lend an air of coziness, 
and shortly with a pillow or two, a tiny teapot and “cups and 
saucers all in pairs,” a home exists where before was only 
bleakness. 

The traditional feminine touch is more than ingenuity, how- 
ever; it is insight, imagination, vision. 

Nobody would look for any evidence of this feminine vision 
in an army cantonment, and indeed had they looked prior to the 
fall of 1917, their search would not have been rewarded. But 
in September of that year, the National War Council of the 
Y. W. C. A., facing the problem of temporary housing for the 
mothers, wives and sweethearts who would a-visiting go to the 
camps where their 


ily for the use of women visiting camps and cantonments, 
the men were welcome to use it on days when the camp was 
not open to women visitors, and with the traditional feminine 
treatment of environment, Miss Budd set about creating for 
them a home. She was convinced that while a man may love 
his country and be willing to fight and die for the Stars and 
Stripes, that does not make him the less likely to miss the quiet 
of home, or appreciate a room with a bright fire, pretty chintz 
curtains, and comfortable easy chairs. There should be noth- 
ing about the Hostess House of her designing to suggest war and 
camps, she decided, and promptly her plans began to take form 
in bricks and plaster. As the Great Lakes Hostess House now 
stands, at the edge of a deep and wooded ravine spanned by a 
bridge, where sailors passed continually on their way to the main 

gate, it spells home in every line of its roof and broad porches. 
When Miss Budd drew her plans she had in mind that old 
timber-fronted house in Chester, “God’s Providence House.” 
To the lay mind, the resulting house has a close kinship to the 
motto carved on the 





men were in training, 
turned to a woman for 
solution. 

Katherine Cotheal 
Budd, an architect 
of national reputation, 
was asked to build 
them a Hostess House 
at the Great Lakes 
Training Station. At 
that time the Hostess 
House was in the ex- 
perimental stage. 
One visit to the 
Naval Station con- 
vinced Miss Budd that 
among all the fine 
buildings constructed 
by the Government, 
there was nothing that 
even remotely resem- 
bled a home. While 
the Hostess House 
was designed primar- 





Miss Budd modeled the Hostess Houses upon three distinct types. 
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walls of its English 
prototype, “God’s 
Providence is mine 
inheritance.” 

On account of the 
situation of this Host- 
ess House, it was nec- 
essary to keep the roof 
low and spreading. She 
flattened the gables 
but retained the wide 
bay boards and some- 
thing of the feeling in 
the stucco work. The 
result is a thoroughly 
American home. The 
color of the exterior was 
carefully selected, love- 
ly tapestry brick, soft, 
rough stucco in the 
gables and heavy dark 
woodwork, with many 
windows and wide 
porches. Miss Budd 





The Great Lakes 
Hostess House, an example of the first type, has God’s Providence House as its inspiration. 
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was directed to make the kitchen large 
enough to serve only such light refresh- 
ments as afternoon tea, but with a 
weekly record of six thousand meals 
served, it was necessary to build large 
additions in the shape of a dining-room 
with gallery, modern kitchens, and a 
cafeteria. Owing to the extreme of the 
climate, the house had to be well warmed 
against the bitter cold of winter as well 
as provided with large piazzas for sum- 
mer use. Yet all these conditions were 
met without sacrificing in the least the 
main objective, that of creating a real 
home rather than comfortable barracks. 


—_— — - 


This 1s the front porch of the Hostess House shown above. 
record of meals served was around six thousand. 


The Great Lakes House was the first of seventy-two Hostess 
Houses which Miss Budd has built or altered—all but four- 
teen of the entire ninety-six in active operation in the country. 


She has modelled 
her houses upon 
three distinct 
types. The Great 
Lakes Hostess 
House is a good ex- 
ample of the first 
type, which has 
God’s Providence 
House as its inspi- 
ration. The second 
type of Hostess 
House looks like a 
many-gabled man- 
sion, but if Miss 
Budd tells you its 
secret, you will see 
that it is really 
nothing but an 
American barn 
witha porch at each 
side where the 


This picture, taken at 
Camp Merritt, gives 
an idea of the interior 
of some of the Hostess 
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Hostess House built at Camp Grant. 











Judging from the number of men who used this Hostess House at 
Camp Mills, they were quick to appreciate Miss Budd’s efforts to 
give the place an atmosphere of home. 





anal 





(Example of second type.) 


farmer would build 
a lean-to; that the 
roof is disguised 
with dormers and 
broad windows 
flooding the rooms 
with sunlight and 
air. Perhaps this 
kinship with home 
is one reason why 
the boys and girls 
loved to use the 
Hostess House. 
The fathers and 
mothers were not 
slow to follow. 
Miss Budd’s idea 
was to spend as 
little money as pos- 
sible, and this form 
(Continued on pagetoo) 


Houses built by Miss 

Budd. Is itany won- 

der that the men flocked 
to these rooms ? 









S we tried to show in a pre- 
vious article, there are cer- 


The Fundamentals of Interior Decoration 


The Second of a New Series of Articles—Rules of Harmony 


c | f h ae NOTE — The pictures for this chapter were selected from among many hundreds in 
tain rules oO armony in the collection of a professional photographer. In no case is the ownce’s name known 


By LAURA SHELBY LEE ness, absence of harmony, bi- 


zarre combinations of rhythm 
amounting to deformity, which 


the construction and decoration to the author, so, obviously, no personal criticism is either implied or intended. are the hallmarks of jazz music 


of buildings as definite as the 

rules in the composition of music—har- 
mony in proportion, in outline, in color, 
and in fitness to the purpose intended. 

Without the fundamental rule of har- 
mony of proportion, noamount of beauty 
of color or ornament can conceal the 
underlying deformity in the structure of 
a building, whether outside or inside, 
from those who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have cultivated their under- 
standing and acquired what we call “ good 
taste”’ in this regard. As the untrained 
ear, however, often does not perceive 
discord that would make a musician 
wince, and the untrained eye does not 
realize lack of beauty which would appall 
it if it had been taught to distinguish 
truly between harmony and disharmony 
in things seen, nevertheless, both un- 
trained ears and eyes may suffer acutely 
from hearing and seeing discords, with- 
out quite realizing what is causing their 
discomfort. 

Now human beings are so constituted 
that they must either adapt themselves 
to the conditions they live in, whatever 
the discomfort may be, or else—by every 
means in their power—change those con- 
ditions! It follows that if they do not 
get away from discord, they must inevi- 
tably adapt themselves to it; and the 
result is apt to be something like the 
fate of the fishes in the great cave lakes 
in Kentucky, who, having lived, perforce, 
in pitch darkness for generations, have 
finally lost not only their sight, but their 
eyes as well! To be sure, we do not lose 
our physical eyes and ears even if we 
spend all our lives looking at and hearing 
ugly and discordant things, but we do 
lose the power of discriminating between 
beauty and ugliness just as those fish 
lost the power to distinguish light from 
darkness. 

If you cannot believe such a result 
could happen to one’s powers of vision, 
just imagine what would happen to a 
person’s ears who had to live with a jazz 
band going all day and all night in 
the same room with him! He’d either 
go crazy or get so used to it he would 
no longer mind it; he might even be- 
come so accustomed to it that he could 
not live without it, or sleep without its 
wild sounds accompanying his slumber! 
“Impossible! ’”’ you will exclaim. “ How- 
ever much we may all enjoy a jazz band 
for a few hours once in a while, no human 
being could stand it day and night, all 
the time.” Well, do you realize how 
many jazz effects there are in things seen, 





and by their very grotesqueness 
as well as in that particular modern form _ startle and amuse us, in their proper 
of savage music? Do you realize that sphere, like the clown in the circus, are 
the same fundamental characteristics, dangerous—not to say degrading—ele- 
i.e., lack of symmetry, feverish uneasi- ments to live with all the time? Do you 











Note the wrong use of the columns flanking the fireplace, the “‘jaz7”’ effect produced by the laying of 
the rugs at different angles, and the aimless placing of the furniture. 











A charming room, full of repose and beauty. Here the columns, used to ornament and flank the 
fireplace, bold up the structural beams of the ceiling and the heavy cornice. 
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realize that when these enter into the propor- 
tions and furnishings of the dwelling places of 
mankind, and become a constant background of 
daily home life, they lose their one good quality — 
that of making us laugh—by their fantastic 
contrast to more perfect things; and that they too 
often end by making us forget the more perfect 
things and become satisfied with the grotesque 
substitute? 

In the illustrations in this article we have tried 
to show how beauty and discord can be produced 
in the arrangement of rooms by almost the same 
objects and materials, merely differently com- 
‘ bined or grouped: beauty—by following the rule 
of harmony in proportion, outline, color (in this 
case, light and shade must suffice to show the 
color values), and, finally, fitness to purpose 


The few pieces of furniture are not only good in them- 

selves but are well placed. They furnish the ball and 

at the same time leave a free passageway to the stair- 
case and the door. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















































In spite of some individually good pieces of 
furniture in this hall, the result of the whole 
collection is discord. 


intended: and discord—by neglecting 
those rules. 

In our first picture note the wrong use 
of the columns flanking the fireplace; 
they obviously hold up no weight propor- 
tionate to their strength, and have the 
foolish air of being set there temporarily 
while their real niche was being pre- 
pared for them. Their owner probably 
thought they looked “ornamental” in 
that pose; but what would we think of a 
portrait painter who, having painted a 
picture of some charming lady, ona piece 
of canvas that was only large enough to 
properly take in head and shoulders, had 
casually added (for “ornament’’) a hand 
sticking out of one shoulder and a foot 
sticking out of the other shoulder—just 
because the lady had lovely hands and 
feet! Being lovely in themselves, would 
they add an ornamental touch to her 
pretty head? Wouldn’t we be horrified 
and disgusted? Wouldn't the deformity 
of it strike us so forcibly as to spoil what- 
ever beauty there might be in the other 
features of the portrait? Yet we con- 
stantly perpetrate those very deformities 
in building and decorating our houses, 
and don’t understand, then, why the 
result is not harmonious. 

Now look at the second illustration. 
Here we also see columnsor half-columns, 
1.é., pilasters, used to ornament and flank 
a fireplace, but notice how they hold up 
the structural beams of the ceiling and 
the heavy cornice, which in itself adds so 
much dignity and distinction to the room. 
Here, fitness to the purpose intended, 
harmony of proportion and outline, are 
all well illustrated. Going back to our 





A dining-room full of discord coming fron: 
deformity in decoration and furniture. The 
friere conflicts with the ceiling like two instru- 
ments, each playing a different tune. 
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The simple paneling of the wails gives height to the 
room which otherwise might appear low, and the lines 
of the chairs carry out and harmonize with that effect. 


F 
s: : 


first picture, notice the lack of symmetry in 
having both the doors and the fireplace open- 
ing all of different heights, with no apparent 
rhyme or reason for the differences. Notice 
the uneasy “jazz”’ effect produced by the 
laying of the rugs, all at different angles, 
again with no purpose as far as one can see; 
and, likewise, the aimless placing of the fur- 
niture, every piece unlike every other in style, 
shape and texture, and the material it is 
made of. Then come again to our second 
picture — do you not at once see the 
harmony of the whole arrangement? That 
harmony does not come from the use of more 
expensive materials than those used in the first 
room, but simply because the materials were 
chosen by one who understood the need of 
having harmony among all the various pieces, 































Here harmony of proportion and grouping and fitness of every detail have been carefully worked 
out. Probably less money was spent on this room than on the one above. 
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and applied the same rules in grouping 
them. The result is a simple but charm- 
ing room, a “living-room”’ in the best 
sense, full of the repose and beauty 
that ought to be the background of every 
home, and which most people really 
pine for—without knowing, too often, 
how to achieve the desired result. 

One very good way of judging whether 
furniture is rightly or wrongly placed in 
any given room is to simply imagine 
people sitting about, one in each chair! 
In our first picture you would have two 
persons in corners each side of the door- 
way (one of them half behind a glass door 
as if in hiding), two people on the left side 
of the room where they might converse, 
but one with his back to chair two and 
also directly in the passageway leading 
into the room adjoining at the left. And 
finally you would have two other people 
sitting in the ugly piece of furniture called 
a tete-a-tete, which is so placed that only 


A library spoiled by over-ornamentation and 
overcrowding to such a degree that no harmony 
is to be found in it. 


one of the two persons could see the other 
people in the room, whereas the second 
person would have to stare at the wall, 
or into the bare fireplace scarcely three 
feet in front of him. Six people in the 
room, and only twoof them placed so that 
they could comfortably converse with 
each other! For “conversation” isn’t 
just talking, you know; it ought to in- 
clude seeing and studying the faces and 
gestures and expressions of the people 
you are listening and speaking to. 
With that idea in mind, look at the 
second picture and see how comfortably 
grouped six people would be in the chairs 
and sofas shown, neither too crowded— 
nor too widely separated—for conversa- 
tion. And, judging by the lamps so 
conveniently placed (Continued on pagetoo) 















At Your Service 


Miss Readers’ Service Shows Pictures of a Home 
Built from House Beautiful Plans—Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert R. Green, of. Reading, Pa., are the Owners 








A lane, winding out from the wood, invites the passer- 
by to visit the little house on the side bill. 


SHORT time ago one of our subscribers 
who purchased plans of the Prize House 
wrote us a very enthusiastic letter say- 

ing that the house was now a reality and that 
he and his wife were comfortably at home in it. 
Also he sent us pictures which gave evidence 
that the house was charming indeed, in its woodsy setting on 
the slope of a hill. The little winding path leading to it through 
the trees made us very anxious to walk right up to the door and 
ask if we might come in. So Miss Readers’ Service wrote to 
the owner of the house, Mr. Herbert R. Green of Reading, Pa., 
to find out if he was willing to let not only Miss Readers’ Service, 
but all the readers of House BEAuTIFUL see his delightful house, 
inside as well as outside. Both Mr. and Mrs. Green were, as 
you see, quite willing, and we wish we had had space to print 
all the pictures they sent us. 

Surely no location could be more ideal than the one Mr. and 
Mrs. Green have selected. The house is situated considerably 
above the level of the street and lane, and an open lawn sloping 
up gradually from the lane to the terrace in front of the house 
was the logical treatment. 


The porch has a delightful outlook over the hilis, and there are plenty of trees to give cool 
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shade for long summer afternoons. 


are inherited and have accordingly an air of stability which 
rarely comes into a strictly modern home until time has worn 
the newness from the furnishings. 

Mrs. Green has considered comfort in every detail of the 
room. The easy chair next the reading lamp on the table in- 
vites a quiet half hour with a book from the near-by shelf, and 
this group is pleasantly placed within view of a possible open 
fire. The old mirror between two sconces on the wall at the 
left of the French door is also well arranged for both use and 
beauty. 

[n the bedrooms upstairs are many lovely old pieces of furni- 
ture which are well set off by Mrs. Green’s tasteful selections in 
the way of curtains, rugs and bedspreads. The wall covering 
throughout the house is plain and neutral in color—an admirable 
background for rich 
mahogany and quaint 





This plan made inadvis- 
able any diminution of 
the apparent size of the 
lot by shrubbery border- 
ing the terrace. The 
plant life indigenous to 
the whole section com- 
prises the mountain 
laurel, rhododendron, 
azalea and ferns, all of 
which grow profusely in 
the neighborhood, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Green have 
exacted tribute in this 
respect from the recesses 
of the surrounding hills, 
without, however, 
despoiling them of their 
beauty. 

The interior of the 
Greens’ home, which Miss 
Readers’ Service helped 
to decorate, is as delight- 
fully homelike and _in- 
formal as the exterior. 
Many pieces of furniture 








In this living-room there is order without formality, and a homelike touch by which one 


knows instinctively that it is lived in. 


chintzes. 

It is with a good deal 
of satisfaction that Miss 
Readers’ Service sees re- 
sults like this. Her part 
in the realization of such 
a home is a small one— 
the procuring of the plans 
and assisting, in an advi- 
sory way, in carrying 
them out to the last 
detail—but it enables her 
to open the way to larger 
achievements and to 
make possible the fulfill- 
ment of ideals. 

Now that the World 
War is over, there will 
be created many more 
such homes as this, and it 
is to be hoped that the 
builders of them will be 
as successful in their un- 
dertaking as were Mr. 
and Mrs. Green. 












A Remodeled Century-Old House 


The Story of an Apparently Hopeless Structure Which Became a Comfortable Home 


N a bleak November morning 
they stood shivering on the 
site of the old Paoli battle- 

field, staring critically at an old house while a gale rattled 
the rotten shingles and whistled bleakly through the vacant 
windows. “Better use four sticks of dynamite,” advised the 
architect. “Still there are possibilities in it, and if you wish 
to make the expenditures | will undertake it.” 

The owner pondered, remarking, “Yes, it surely does look 
unpromising; but | want you to save it if you can.” 

The original house was built about 1735—with thick walls of 
heavy field stone, mortared together with wood-burnt lime; the 
original house consisted only of the right-hand half, to which in 
latter years the left-hand portion had been added. The stair 
hall was tiny and the bedrooms microscopic. Originally the 
house had both front and kitchen porches, but these had long 
since disappeared, leaving only the beamholes in the walls to 
show where they once stood. 

Though the oaken joists and rafters were in fairly good condi- 
tion, the floors were worn and worthless. The window frames 
were rotting away; the roof a mere sieve; and the pointing had 
dropped away from between the stones. Inside things were 
hopeless—a mere mass of broken plastering, sagging doors and 
mutilated woodwork. 

The architect set confidently to work to survey the old and to 
plan the new. As the original old farm kitchen was uselessly 
large, a pantry was partitioned off and the old brick oven 
taken out. The impossible winding stairs were straightened. 
The dining-room needed no plan change; but the old hallway 
was utterly cramped, with a miserably steep stairway shooting 


By C. E. SCHERMERHORN, Architect 


up. This stairway and the old chim- 
ney breast were taken out, and a 
broad, easy flight of steps put in 
place. The living-room was left as before, except that French 
windows were laid out in the recess each side of the fireplace. 

Upstairs things needed a little more rearrangement. The 
bedrooms were mostly mere cubbyholes, with a heart-breaking 
lack of closets or conveniences of any character. These were 
generally all removed to enable making the plan as shown. 

Now the architect went at the exterior of the house. Many 
folks would have instantly slapped the usual pillared porch all 
along the front, thereby shutting off the sunlight from the first- 
floor rooms, and making the house unpleasantly ill-proportioned 
and squatty. A long, low house always appears much longer and 
lower, if such a porch is added to it. Instead, the architect 
banked up a broad, paved terrace across the entire front, which 
allowed the living- and dining-rooms a maximum amount of 
light from the four front windows. A “Germantown pent 
eave”’ ran all along above the windows, with a delicately modeled 
gable and motif placed at the front door. This hood was sup- 
ported on brackets and free columns and pilasters against the 
wall. This eave gives both a bit of shelter and a pleasant 
shadow line, and relieves the front from bareness. At the far 
end of the house a deep, covered porch was planned, giving a 
splendid view across a little valley with its sparkling stream of 
water and the other farm buildings. 

The old walls were stuccoed and painted white, and the 
simple board shutters and shingles of the roof were stained a 
brilliant green. The rest of the woodwork, being white, pre- 
sented a crisp, snappy effect with the surroundings. There is no 
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The original house was Colonial, and it 


is still Colonial. The keynote of the whole thing is simplicity, and because of that very simplicity 


the result 1s 


marvelously attractive. 
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It was not a very promising 
old house which stood before 
the owner and architect, but 





color quite so satisfac- 
tory for the country 
house as pure white; it 
always looks so clean 
and inviting. 

And so the work be- 
gan. Floors were relaid 
with wide boards to imi- 
tate the old; new doors 
and windows were put in 
to conform with the orig- 
inal ones, except that 
they were modernized in 
every manner with ade- 
quate hardware, pulleys, 
weights and sash cords. 
All the interior woodwork was plain and the mantels were a 
triumph of graceful simplicity. The staircase was very digni- 
fied, with its plain, square balusters and ramped rails. Every- 
thing was painted white to suit the beautiful mahogany furniture. 

The house was wired for electric lights, furnished from a unit 
system located in the garage. A plumbing and drainage system 
was carefully installed, together with a high grade of porcelain 
fixtures, also a vacuum heating plant. The bathrooms were 
plainly tiled, both floors and sides. 

The owner of this house had to have a garage—for three miles 
of hilly road lay between house and station; so the old stone 
smokehouse, which was in as poor condition as the house, was 
remodeled for the purpose and a very good one it made, too. 
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they were quick to see the 
possibilities in spite of first 
appearances. 
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No doubt your prob- 
lem is different, but you 
or your architect can 
solve it by the same 
general rules used in this 
case; but of course, it 
takes a skilled man to 
do this successfully. 
That is why amateur re- 
modeling usually gives 
such unsatisfactory re- 
sults. In this case the 
new work was carried 
out in the same spirit 
astheold. The original 
house was Colonial, and‘ 
it is still Colonial. The keynote of the whole thing is sim- 
plicity—absolute simplicity, and because of that very simplicity 
the result is marvelously attractive. 

lf, by chance, it is your good fortune to come across a pile of 
mortar and stone that appears hopeless at first sight, use 
your imagination, inspect the interior for heavy oak beams 
and supports. Never mind broken window sashes. Also 
keep in mind the trees that have generally grown old about the 
house. Your chance to buy a fine old house may come tomor- 
row. Household Lares and Penates seem to be much more 
congenial in an old house, and there seems to be an atmosphere 
of comfort and quiet cheerfulness permeating the older place 
which lends a charm totally unknown by the newer mansion. 
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Community News 


An Extract from a Letter from the Secretary of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Chamber of Commerce Which Has Very Helpful Suggestions 


F course, you realize as well as we that present conditions 
have decreased to some extent some of the civic im- 
provements, but any general improvements along this 
line can and should be made. I would like to add, at this time, 
that there are two matters we attempt to accomplish. First, 
our Civic Committee has been making a general survey of the 
city, notifying owners of vacant property, or in fact, owners of 
any property, that is the least run down that they are expected 
to make improvements at once. In this way, all vacant lots as 
well as occupied ones are kept in much better shape because the 
owners do not wish to be listed among the ‘unkept.’ 

“A stranger in the city, as a general thing, usually bases his 
opinion of the city on its general appearance. Well-kept yards 
and vacant lots add greatly to the looks of the city, not only to 





the stranger, but to its citizens. The prosperous city cannoi 
look any way but well kept. Folks do not wish to go to a city 
to live, unless it is well kept. 


“Another simple but important improvement that can 
easily be handled is attractive street signs. We have in Em- 
poria, a State Normal School, and have taken the matter up 
with the manual training department. They have agreed 
to make attractive street signs, if furnished with the material. 
By giving this agreement, the city officials can do nothing 
but agree to furnish this material. | do not doubt but what 
this has been followed out in other cities, but in case it has 
not, this little suggestion might offer a plan whereby other 
cities can secure cheaply, attractive street signs.” 








The Home of One of Our Subscribers in Connecticut 








Mr. Carl Schmidt, the Owner of This House, ( 
Wrote That He Got All His Ideas for Building 
His Home From THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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There is a distinct difference between a ‘“‘ house” and a “home,” but this is a 

“home” in every sense. It seems to breathe forth an atmosphere of bos- 

pitality from every angle. There is no one feature responsible for this, but 
rather a combination of good features. 


It is not until coming around to the back that one real- 
izes the spaciousness of this house. The irregularity 
is extremely fascinating and 1s good architecturally. 
Not only has the house been carefully planned and 
built, but considerable thought has apparently been 
given to the planting here. The vine on the corner of 
the house gives a pleasing color note, and as it grows 
taller and spreads out—providing it is not allowed to 
cover too large a portion of the house—will add even 
more to the picturesqueness of the place. 
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We would have liked to show a number of the interiors 
of this charming little home, but space would not permit. 
We could not, however, resist taking you into this con- 
veniently arranged kitchen, for it offers so many valuable 
suggestions for economy of space and saving of footsteps. 
And, after all, does not the smooth running of the house 
depend largely on the kitchen machinery? - 


If every family had as cozy a little breakfast nook as 

this one, this first meal of the day would probably not be 

as hasty a function as it is likely to be—nor would (with 

all due respect to our men folks) so many breakfasts be 

eaten behind the newspaper. These Pullman breakfast 

nooks are being incorporated in many new homes and 
installed in not a few older ones. 




































Picturesqueness personified! We were delighted 
when we received these photographs (above) of 
Mr. De Chopitea’s little chalet in the Estancia. 
In bis letter, Mr. De Chopitea wrote: ‘My home 
is located on the prairie that lies to the south of 
the Province of Cordoba and about a hundred 
leagues west of the City of Buenos Aires.” It 
1s small wonder that the owner takes such pride 
in his little chalet. 


Just a Few Homes of “The House Beautiful” Family! 




















“Planned by myself, with 
the aid of several years’ copies 
of The House Beautiful,’’ is 
what Mrs. M. F. Cavanaugh 
of Elkhart, Kansas, writes of 
her home. It was thought wise 
to incorporate the garage in 
the general plan, and this has 
been done most ingeniously. 
All the place needs now are 
some trees and flowers. 


This place in Auburndale, 
Massachusetts, has a double 
tnterest—the very attractive 
house which is now found 
here, and the fact that this 
was originally the site of the 
old Alcott House, built by 
Dr. William Alcott, lecturer 
and writer. Indeed, one ma y 





The home of Mr. and Mrs. R.Wineman, Greenville, 
Missouri, is shown at the left. Manufactured 
stone veneer was used for the lower part of this 
house, with the upper part of rough weatherboard 
stained green. The roof, of asbestos shingles, is 
white. We are sorry not to show some interior 
views of this house, which we understand are par- 
ticularly good. The woodwork, of figured red 
gum, was selected piece by piece by Mr. Wineman. 
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Mrs. W. W. Jackson, of 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, had 
solved the problem of build- 
ing a small house of artistic 
design. This house contains 
five rooms and bath and a 
screened porch at the rear. 
As Mrs. Jackson says: ‘It 
is quite large enough for a 
servantless household of two 
and an occasional guest.” 


still find the Alcott House if 
he walks around to the back 
of the grounds, for Mr. Dar- 
ling, the one who built this 
house, felt the home of the 
Alcotts’ had too much bistor- 
ical value to be torn down, 
and so had it moved back 
when he built. 
















Finding a Place for Your Garage 


A Few Ways of Solving Problems Arising When There Is Little or No Land Available 


T is often the case 
I that the building 

of a garage pre- 
sents the problem of 
not “Where can we 
put it?” but “Can 
we put it any- 
where?” It is espe- 
cially true of the 
thickly settled sub- 
urban districts, 
where land is at a 
premium, that the 
placing of the garage 
is a proposition that 
often causes con- 
siderable thought. 


By HENRY WAY 








In fact, it has been 
found at times that 
there has been no 
land at all upon 
which to build this 
little building. 

Everybody likes his car to be near him. 
He wants to feel that it is safe under lock 
and key. While the public garage has 
its good points, the private one certainly 
makes for convenience all around. So it 
follows that the owner of a house and a 
car sooner or later wants the two together. 

Obviously, if there is but a little bit of 
land, the new building must be set against 
or very near the house. And just as 
obviously, if there is no land, it must be 
put im the house. Now putting a garage 
in a house may sound like a joke, but it is 
not. As proof that it can be done, one or 
two of these pictures will be convincing. 

Take the tiny affair shown here built 
into one corner of the house. The owner 
had a very small lot 


now much-needed 


A community garage for four cars. 


of car accommodations for everybody. 


in advance. It is as fireproof as possible, 
all brick and cement and steel. The 
roof of the garageis the floor of the kitchen. 
That is, over the framework which would 
be the roof of the garage was laid concrete. 
To this was applied tiling of a very small 
size, over which heavy linoleum was 
finally added. 

Now here is a combination of house and 
garage, which for convenience it would 
be hard to improve upon. There is no 
long walk to make whenever the owner 
wishes to get his car; it is just as near 
at hand as the Victrola or the billiard 
table. This is an excellent and inexpens- 
ive method of storing the car, providing, 
of course, that there is no infringement of 
the fire regulations. Jn some cities and 
towns a garage of this kind is prohibited. 


An admirable arrangement when conditions do not permit 


In the other sub- 
kitchen garage 
shown here, a differ- 
ent problem was 
met. Here the house 
had been built some 
time before any 
thought of a place 
for the car was 
taken. No provision 
for fireproofing was 
attempted, or at 
least nothing of con- 
sequence. It was sim- 
ply a portion of the 
cellar made over into 
a garage. Of course 
no gasoline car could 
be kept here under 
the conditions, but as 
the owner drove an 
electric runabout it has answered the pur- 
pose very nicely. It will be noticed that 
a good part of the lawn has been cut away 
to make a space in which to maneuver the 
car. The walls of this small court are 
made of granite blocks to match the 
foundation walls of the house. 

The stucco garage, really quite an at- 
tractiveone and in keeping with the house, 
might have been placed elsewhere in this 
case. There was quite a large lot of land, 
but the grade was very steep. The line 
of the house was perhaps fifteen feet 
above the street. And so, while it was 
possible to place a garage back and to 
one side with a driveway to the road, 
this rather ingenious and attractive idea 
was worked out. Certainly it is more con- 
venient than a garage placed away from 
the house. Aside from 
this it is rather pleas- 





of land shaped like the 
heel of a shoe. This 
plot viewed before any 
building operation was 
begun caused some 
doubt in the observer’s 
mind if even a house 
could be erected on it. 
But the owner, who 
was a builder himself, 
thought otherwise. 
And on the smallest 
house lot imaginable 
he put up, not only a 
splendid little house of 
seven rooms, but a 
garage that comfort- 
ably holds one of the 
largest touring cars. 
Of course this was 
not in the nature of 
an addition as so 
many buildings of this 
kind are. The whole 
thing was planned 





ment 1s ideal for bad weather. 





A roomy place for several cars, with an underground passage from the house. This arrange- 
The lawn goes right over the roof of the garage. 
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ing in material and 
detail. The growing 
vines will in time add 
much to its appear- 
ance. This garage 
holds two large cars 
quite comfortably. 

It is a comparative- 
ly simple matter to 
keep a garage of this 
type heated in the cold 
season by connecting 
pipes to the heating 
plant of the house. 
The nearer the house, 
the shorter distance 
the heat has to travel 
to the radiators. 

Another example is 
shown where a steep 
grade was an import- 
ant, if not the de- 
ciding factor in the 
design and placing 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















A convenient place for the car when the slope 
of the land permits of building under the 
kitchen floor. 


of the garage. The house grade was 
about fifteen feet above the level of the 
sidewalk. The garage was placed at the 
extreme end of the lot, with its doors a 
few feet from the sidewalk. Then the 
lawn was graded right over the roof of 
the garage.. At no place in the house or 
on its grounds would anybody imagine a 
garage was on the premises. The grass 
and shrubbery grow all about, and the 
roof of the garage is as fine a bit of lawn 
as one could wish. 

Another feature of this cleverly worked- 
out place for the car is a subterranean 
passage from the kitchen of the house 
into the garage itself. The owner does 
not have the long walk out infront, which 
is a great advantage in stormy weather. 
This garage easily holds three large cars. 

Another phase of this particular branch 
of building is shown in the four-door 
affair, the community garage. This is a 
most convenient thing. In districts where 
apartments are the rule, or two-fam- 


T is a common error to believe that the 
drier hardwood floors are, when they 
are laid, the better. If the floors are 

laid when too dry, they will swell and 
buckle in the summer, and if not dry 
enough, they will shrink in the winter 
when the house is heated. Conditions of 
moisture in summer and dryness in the 
winter vary in houses built in different 
sections of the country and so it follows 
that different degrees of dryness for floors 
are best for different conditions. Floors 
near the seashore should not be as dry 
when laid as floors in a dry inland section, 
because they absorb the moisture in the 
atmosphere quickly and consequently 
swell and buckle. The edges of the 
boards where they come together will 
then rise up, making ridges across the 


































An attractive and carefully worked-out garage, in 
keeping with the larger building. 


ily houses, this form answers a crying 
need. Four neighbors use this particular 
one, and three of them would be com- 
pelled to patronize a public garage if the 
one thoughtful neighbor with the extra 


On Laying Floors 


floor, at the joints known in the trade as 
“washboarding.” On the other hand, 
floors in a dry climate must be drier when 
laid than at the seashore or in a moist 
climate, else they will continue to dry and 
shrink after being laid. One may well 
ask what is to be done to insure perfect 
floors. There is nothing but to know 
your conditions thoroughly and to use 
sound judgment in determining the degree 
of dryness for floors for the particular con- 
ditions existing. 

Where floors have shrunk badly, they 
may be greatly improved by stripping the 
painter’s finish, filling the cracks with 
some good crack filler and re-finishing. 
This should be done when the floors are in 
medium condition—that is midway be- 
tween the extreme winter condition and 


Simply a storage place in the cellar. Gaso- 
line cars cannot, of course, be stored in quar- 


ters of this kind, 


land had not built this excellent one. 
Each pays his share and gets better ac- 
commodation at a lower figure. Inside, 
there are four separate garages which 
are just as private as a single one 
would be. 

The design of these garages mentioned, 
they might be termed “close-up” garages, 
is even more important than that of the 
kind placed farther away from the house. 
It must be in keeping with the main 
building. Any departure from unity in 
design, color or material, will prove so 
unsatisfactory that it will become an 
offense to everybody. 

In the old days almost any kind of 
small building answered for a garage. 
As cars multiplied, hastily thrown to- 
gether boxes, corrugated iron affairs and 

even tents began to dot the landscape. 
But that sort of thing will not do now 
anywhere. The garage must be a real 
part or complement of the house, espe- 
cially if it is of the close-up type. 


/ 


the extreme summer condition. After 
the cracks are filled, new painter’s finish 
may be applied. This method is possible 
with hardwood floors or with a wide board, 
painted floor. In the case of the painted 
floors it is not necessary to strip the paint 
before filling the cracks. 

Slash cut flooring should be avoided in 
the service portion of the house except 
where linoleum or some such floor cover- 
ing is to be laid. Rift sawed flooring 
should be used for all service floors 
where no floor covering is used and 
where frequent washing is the rule. 
Rift sawed or quartered flooring is the 
best for general use in the master por- 
tion of the house, but slash cut may 
be used for certain effects where the 
floors are not to be washed or scrubbed. 











The Salvage Movement 


the support of the different war charities. 
Mrs. Dougherty, who did such good work 
in Kansas City, is now Chairman of the 
Salvage Committee of the American Civic 


ASTE not—and waste not the 
waste! Salvage it! 
Thus speaks Uncle Sam. After 
a year of nearly sugarless meals, almost 
wheatless days, and practically meatless 
weeks, he now proposes to assume a new 
role, the role of a national junkman. 

Save, Save, Save—he has been telling 
us. And well we have listened to his plea! But now, he plans 
to tell us what to do with our waste; since waste, it seems, we 
must. In short, he intends to start a national salvage campaign 
through the American Civic Association. 

Today the need for this salvage movement is truly great —just 
as great as in the days of war. The urgent demand for raw 
materials is unprecedented—one direct result of war’s vast de- 
struction. By collecting and utilizing waste material in com- 
munities, the American Civic Association seeks to meet that 
demand and, at the same time, to save the government hundreds 
of millions of dollars. [It also seeks to relieve the present con- 
gestion in transportation and thus help to lower the price of 
raw materials. 

The salvage idea is not new. Great Britain recognized its 
possibilities in this war, but it remained for the United States 
Army to carry it to its highest efficiency. Gigantic in scale, 
army salvage has become a masterpiece of trade specialization. 
When General Rogers, Quartermaster of our Expeditionary 
Forces, conceived the idea of salvaging the waste which would 
otherwise have been abandoned or jobbed to bidders, he took 
over to France a notable group of trade specialists, men who 
were prominent in the American clothing business, shoe trade, 
rubber goods, etc. He commissioned those men officers in the 
reserve of the Quartermaster Corps, and put each in charge of 
the department which by training and experience he was quali- 
fied to direct. 

Those specialists directed their men in the work of gathering, 
collecting and sorting the waste from battlefields and camps. 
All the waste was gathered in at several salvage depots. Picture 
these depots surrounded by mountains of old shoes and leaky 
rubber boots, by towering heaps of battered helmets and rusty 
field ranges, soiled uniforms, discarded underwear, and other 
cast-offs of men, mules and machines. 

Old things were made new again at those depots. Every 
article first went through a thorough process of sterilization. 
Great steam disinfectors, looking like creamery churns, were 
there to receive the articles. After sterilization, there followed 
inspection. And then began the work of remaking, refitting 
and renewing all articles for another period of service. Hospital 
slippers were made out of old felt hats and old trousers. The 
gunny sack that once carried beef on a freight transport to 
France was turned into a sand-bag for a trench. Shoes were 
cleaned, washed, resoled and patched up; if too worn, they were 
ripped up, and the pieces saved to repair cartridge belts, and 
other leather equipment. Nothing was wasted, not even a 
dead mule. His hide served many purposes. . 

This great work of salvage dealt a death blow to vermin and 
dirt, gave work to countless poor refugees and supplied the Ger- 
man prisoners with shoes and dark green work uniforms. It 
also meant that our American boys could fight in clean uniforms 
and clean clothes. 

Such success with salvage in France can also be duplicated in 
this country. In California; for instance, the salvage plan has 
been tried with remarkable success. It began first with Mrs. 
Othelman Stevens, who first sought and found a source of rev- 
enue from the tin foil which she had been saving. Now the 
income from that salvage work has grown into a most substan- 
tial sum which is used to finance the American Red Cross chapter 
there. From Los Angeles the movement spread to Kansas 
City, where the work was organized by Mrs. John Allen 
Dougherty, and where in the first month $1200 was derived for 





It Is Hoped that Communities Will 
Continue Their Salvage Work and De- 
vote the Proceeds to Local Civic Needs 


By ALICE MANNING 
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Association in Washington. In the last 
few months, through the efforts of that 
organization, over a hundred cities in the 
country have imitated California and 
have established similar salvage committees and salvage ware- 
houses. The returns of those committees have amounted to 
thousands of dollars, which proves decidedly the value of sal- 
vage as a possible source of revenue. 

At the present time, it is the intention of the committee to 
devote the proceeds of salvage to war charities, especially to the 
work of the Red Cross and the Y. M.C.A. Such contributions, 
it is hoped, will so add to the finances of those relief organiza- 
tions that frequent drives for funds will not be necessary. It is 
also the hope of the American Civic Association that once such 
habits of saving and utilizing waste are formed in communities 
and a steady income established thereof, the communities will 
continue their salvage work and devote a part or the whole of 
their proceeds to local civic needs. 

A word about the method of procedure in starting a salvage 
movement in a community might be helpful. 

1. Appoint a committee with a chairman and as many vice- 
chairmen as the size of the community demands. For members of 
the committee get “live wire’’ persons, those who know the com- 
munity well enough to make a direct appeal to householders or to 
business firms. It will also be necessary to appoint a treasurer 
to handle the funds and to make necessary disbursements. 

2. Establish a central depot in charge of competent directors 
who will receive and sort the waste. 

3. Study your market. From the experience of the commit- 
tees in Los Angeles and Kansas City, it proved wise to first 
ascertain where the best market could be found for certain ar- 
ticles of waste, such as old papers, or old clothes, before the col- 
lections were made in order that those articles could be disposed 
of immediately. In both cities, it was also demonstrated that 
every bit of waste could be disposed of, either through local 
second-hand dealers, or by regularly established rummage sales 
held under the auspices of the committee, or by selling back to 
the manufacturers such articles as pasteboard boxes, tin boxes, 
typewriter supply boxes, and ribbon spools. With a salvage 
label, it was possible to resell a box as many as six times. 

4. Enlist the help of every person in the community. Appeal 
to his patriotism. Arouse his enthusiasm. Secure the coopera- 
tion of the press. That is the most important factor in the 
campaign, for the plans and work of the committee must always 
be kept before the public eye and in the public mind. Arrange 
with the local stores or business firms for the loan of their trucks. 
Divide the work equally among all organizations such as the 
women’s clubs, the campfire girls, boy scouts and school children. 
Make a direct appeal to every householder or business firm, to 
save all waste and to keep it in separate assortments. That will 
make it possible to have weekly collections with encouraging 
results. 

A partial list of the articles of waste collected and marketed 
by the Kansas City and Los Angeles salvage committees follows: 

“Tin and lead foil, folded flat; collapsible paste and paint 
tubes; lead, brass, copper and aluminum waste; old gold, silver 
and broken bits of jewelry; typewriter ribbon boxes and ribbon 
spools; old motor licenses; motor car and bicycle tires; rubber of 
all kinds; books, magazines and newspapers, which must be 
folded once and tied securely both ways; burlap sacks; clean 
cotton and wool rags; glass fruit jars; bottles of all kinds rinsed 
clean; tin cans with fitted lids and tin boxes (no tin cans that 
are opened with an opener); old batteries; clothing; furs; fur- 
niture; bric-a-brac; pictures, etc.; pasteboard boxes in good 
condition, and innumerable other articles.” (Continued on page1o4) 





Ancestral Home of the Whitman Family of 
Farmington, Connecticut 


tis imposstble to fix the date of the Whitman House by any documentary 

Photographs by Thomas Marr and Sons evidence, but the study of the other old houses in the immediate neighbor- 

— a mune me hood gives every reason to believe that it was built about 1660. The Whit- 

a 3 man House is still inhabited and retains nearly all of its original appoint- 

ments. The chimney above the roof is of red sandstone, laid in small 

blocks, with wide joints filled with lime mortar. The overhang on the 

front of this house ranks as one of the best that remain to us and ts 
one of the very few which have all the drops intact. 



































England in the World War 


Some of the Finest Residences in England Were 
Given to the American Red Cross for Hospitals 


The Admiral Farragut Ward in Aldford House, London, an 

American Red Cross hospital for the United States Navy. At the 

end of each ward is.a little conservatory, with palms and flowers, 

sunshine and easy chairs, games and books and—best of all— 
plenty of American newspapers. 


This central building of the American Red Cross hospital 

at Hossley Hill, Liverpool, was formerly the residence of 

Dr. Edmund Muspratt. The beautiful ivy-covered build- 

ing, in the so-called ‘“‘cathedral’’ architecture, is one of 
the finest residences in Liverpool. 


Aldford House was built by the late Alfred Beit, a South 
African diamond king, at a cost running well into 
seven figures. It was given to the Red Cross by its 
present owners, Captain and Mrs. Frederick Guest. 
Mrs. Guest was formerly Miss Amy Phipps of Pittsburg. 


This house, says tradition, was once the headquarters for Dick Turpin and other 
3 ¢ ‘ q A Jor 
popular highwayvmen. It certainly doesn’t look its 300 years. 


Every American boy can understand the pleasant feelings 

of anticipation expressed on the face of this English 

youngster, who 1s sitting in the kitchen of Aldford House, 

London. “Sailors like good things to eat, and they 

certainly get them at Aldford House,” said one of the 
patients the other day. 


















On Building a House For Oneself 


By ESTHER MATSON 


66 NE of the greatest pleasures of life is to build a house 
6) for oneself.” It is John Burroughs who says it, and 
he is not the only man of distinction who has both 

thought and spoken thus. 

Some of us may incline to the opinion that it is an expensive 
pleasure, but few of us can deny that it is a pleasure. Few in- 
deed would not have to confess that at least once or twice in 
their lives the longing has been strong upon them, not to “goon 
on pilgrimage,” but, on the contrary, to settle down and build 
a house. 

In just a few cases it would seem as if content with an existing 
house ought to be more natural. Members of royal families, 
for instance, might, it would seem, be grateful to live in castles 
and palaces redolent of history and romance. But, as it chances, 
even in such cases the love of building anew seems always to 
have been strong and recurrent. One of the most attractive 
characteristics of the ill-fated Marie Antoinette came out in the 
care and affection which she gave to her play farmhouse at the 
Petit Trianon, and there is something almost touching in the 
remark which that exceedingly human little woman who sat so 
long on the throne of England made anent her summer home at 
the Isle of Wight—“ It will feel so nice and cosy,” said Queen 
Victoria, “to have a home that will be all one’s own.” 

Yes, the desire to build and have something “all mine own’’ 
to live in seems to be one of the ineradicable instincts of the 
human race. Hawthorne has given us a couple of delightful 
pictures illustrating the pros and cons of the matter. In the 
one picture we see the somewhat sophomoric and impecunious 
young daguerreotypist Holbrook scoring mercilessly the folly 
of men’s wishing to build great houses, the chief result of which, 
so he argues, is but to perpetuate for generations their mistakes 
and misdemeanors. In the companion portrait we see the same 
young man after he has undergone that change known as falling 
in love and after a piece of rare 
good fortune has befallen the pair. 
Henow discourses at length in quite 
the contrary vein, declaring that, 
for his part, nothing is fit for an 


A Unique Pavilion 


In some men and women, you may have noticed, this love 
of building is so strong that the mere sight of a pile of sawdust, 
the sound of a hammer, or the smell of new wood in a lumber 
yard can fire their imaginations and set their nerves a-thrill 
as the blare of martial music is said to fire war horses. Now 
is there, we wonder, any excuse for this? Think a minute. 
In the first place, to build is to produce something. But 
you cannot build without finding out about certain natural 
laws, as, for example, gravitation. From natural laws you pass 
on to laws of art, as of proportion and of scale. You discover 
that if you build well you do not merely make a replica of some- 
body else’s house. Rather you make something that carries 
out your own particular ideas about what is agreeable, what is 
comfortable, and what is good to look at. You make a house 
that bears the stamp of your own personality, that is a dead 
give-away of certain of your likes and dislikes. You dis- 
cover that you have not merely produced a raw structure for 
shelter from rain and cold, but you have created a little work 
of art. 

It will be far from perfect. It will give you the wherewithal 
to deduce many a moral and to sound many a warning to others. 
It will not be at all commensurate with your preconceived idea 
of it. No, to be sure, but in time you will come to realize that 
even this is a very condition of all Art. 

Art with the big A—how, you ask, do we dare to use the 
word in connection with the making of such a commonplace ob- 
ject as a house for everyday livingin? But why not, if we believe 
that this Art is man’s innate longing for beauty—working itself 
out more or less clearly and more or less worthily in response 
to some definite material need of this our life? 

So if we are lucky enough to have the chance to build 
for ourselves perhaps the best of it, after all, is just this 
fact that to do so is to range ourselves with the army of 
the artists. True, it is likely to be 
in the most humble and incon- 
spicuous manner, but none the 
less it is to enter the ranks. And 
then, too, we shall be the better 





abode for human beings that is not 
commodious and stately, and no 
material suitable for it less strong 
and enduring than brick or stone. 

We would like to quote what 
dear R. L. S. had to say in rhyme 
about his ‘Ideal House” — but 
it would never do to get started 
on all the happy things the poets 
have had to sing about our subject! 





Folks who are interested in historical 
things are deeply indebted to Dr. 


prepared to enjoy less personal 
and more universal kinds of build- 
ing such as the great cathedral, 
the public library or the museum. 
Then, | suspect, we shall hear with 
a secret and inexpressible delight 
the saying of Michael Angelo: 


“To build, to build, ah, ’tis the 
noblest art of all the arts.” 








he immediately made arrangements 
to have this beautiful porch saved 





Gay, of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
for saving the front porch of the 
famous old Thaxter Mansion. When 
Dr. Gay learned that this beautiful 
old homestead was to be torn down, 





and removed to his own gardens 
to be used as a pavilion. Seldom 
is a pavilion of such architectural 
value seen, and of course this one has 
in addition a great historical interest. 












E all remember Little 

Billie’s ecstatic excla- 

mation as he looked out 
of his attic window that first 
day in the city of his dreams— 
“The chimney pots of Paris!” 
—and there is something in- 
triguing to the fancy in chimney 
pots whether we are painters, 
writers, or just plain home- 
makers—oldest, newest, most 
fascinating art in all the world. 
There is something homey and 
picturesque about chimney 
pots—quaint and queer and 
unexpected. Years ago, our 
house was finished, sent home, 
as it were, by the architect, 
correct and uncompromising 
as a pair of new shoes. But it 
wasn’t long before we dis- 
covered that the open fire in 
the living-room wouldn’t draw 
or rather that it drew in the 
wrong direction. A few puffs 
of aromatic wood smoke were 
all very well, but we didn’t 
want our eyes to smart and 
we didn’t want to imagine that 











Chimney Pots 


the house was burning. So we called in a chim- 
ney surgeon. He was a queer old codger—he 
might have stepped out of Dickens. He looked 
at the fireplace and grunted. He went up on the 
roof and looked at the chimney and grunted 
again. At last he came around with an out- 
landish looking thing that might also have come 
out of Dickens—a real chimney pot; and after 
he had fastened it to the chimney, not only did 
the fire in the living-room draw, but our house 
had received the one humanizing touch it needed. 

Chimney pots take about every shape under 
the sun. Some are tall and slender, others are 
short and squat. They are shaped like kettles 
or ships’ ventilators, or elfin hats, or many 
storied miniature pagodas. Some have wheels 
in them that revolve like Tibetan prayer wheels, 


By RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 































Some are tall and 
Thev are shaped like kettles, or ships’ 
ventilators, or elfin hats, or many-storied miniature pagodas. 


Chimney pots take about every shape under the sun. 
slender, others are short and squat. 


and as they revolve they really do offer up a prayer from the 
domestic altars below. If there is anything much more homey 
and appetizing—poignantly so if one happens to be in a 
strange city without friends—than the smell of broiling beef- 
steak that comes from the chimney pots at dinner-time, we 
have not run across it. 

As we look at chimney pots, we think of the storks of Hol- 
land, we think of the youthful and starving Zola snaring spar- 
rows on his attic roof. But we have real bird life among our 
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chimney pots here in America. 
Sparrows, of course, we have 
always with us, but they are 
really gamins or street birds. 
But the iridescent starling 
likes to launch his cheery 
whistle from a chimney pot; 
in spring, night hawks lay 
their eggs upon our roofs, and 
always we have pigeons cooing 
in the sunlight, snuggling to- 
gether in the close-compan- 
ioned night. 

As we look at chimney pots 
breaking the skyline of cities, 
we think of our own youth 
and the kites we flew from 
our parental city roof, and 
the flags we flew from it, and 
the lanterns we kept trimmed 
and burning throughout the 
dark. Kites, flags, lanterns 
represented more than we 
realized then, more than we 
realize now. Fireplaces rep- 
resent the domestic virtues, 
but chimney pots typify the 
soaring adventurous spirit in 
the human heart. 




























A Glimpse Into the Future 


“I am the garden of your dreams. And I am waiting at your elbow for you to make 
the dream come true.’’ —From ‘‘ The Garden Speaks.” 
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There is a message to be found in these vines—a message for all who understand 
the language. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
for March 
THE GARDEN NUMBER 


:, has been beautiful to watch the increasing interest in gardens 
since the War broke out—in flower gardens as well as vegetable 
gardens; and it is greatly to be hoped that this interest will 
continue now that we are once again at peace. The planting of 
the little seeds, the tender care given the small plants, the joy of 
watching for the first buds and finally the discovery of the flowers 
or tiny vegetables—these are all experiences which everyone should 
have. It is not necessary to have great gardens; a small garden, 
a window-box or even a flower-pot can bring much cheer and joy. 
The Garden Number of THe House BeEautiFut will be of great 
value not only to those who have always had gardens, but to those 
who for the first time are planning to have them. The opening 
article, on Home Gardens, is by Florence Taft Eaton. Recently 
The National War Garden Commission, ‘having seen Mrs. Eaton’s 
work in THE House BEAUuTIFUL, offered to cooperate with her in 
any way possible by giving her any information and photographs 
which they had on hand. So we shall have the advantage not only 
of Mrs. Eaton’s personal experiences in gardening, which have been 
extensive, but of the very best work accomplished by the War 
Garden Commission. 

The problem of laying out grounds after one’s house is completed 
is not always a simple one. Realizing this and desiring to help 
our readers in every way possible in solving their difficulties, we 
asked a landscape architect to take certain problems and work 
out the best schemes for the grounds. One lot has been laid out in 
an informal manner and then the same lot planned with a more 
formal treatment. The architect has also taken a corner lot and 
shown how this can be planted so that all who pass by may enjoy 
it—the back of the grounds being the portion which is screened 
off for the privacy of theowners. Thesame grounds have been laid 
out so as to give the owners entire privacy from those who pass by. 
The third problem was to take a lot which sloped and to show 
what would be wise to plant on such a place. 

Fountains and bird baths add much to the attractiveness of 
gardens and many good examples of these will be shown. “My 
Landlady’s Garden,” “New Crops for Home Gardens,” “Growing 
Violets,” “The Practical Use of Hedges,” “The Garden Speaks,” 
—these are a few of the other articles — all written by men and 
women who know, and illustrated with unusually good photographs. 

One more good announcement — House Beautiful Home No. 

a charming bungalow — will be shown in this number. 


nent Heecienenaninens 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
41Mt. Vernon Stree!, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription 
OR 
Enclosed find $3.00** for a fifteen months’ trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


lo be sent to 
NAME. 


STREET 
CITY . . STATE. 


* Foreign postoge, 45 cents extra; Canzdian postage, 20 cents extra. 
Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 65 cents extra. 












NEVER watch .the speedometer in 

an automobile whirring off the miles 

but what | think how interesting it 
would be if some enterprising manufac- 
turer would develop a small pedometer 
which we women could carry in our apron 
pockets as we go around doing our house- 
work. What would it register in a day, a 
week, a year—do you suppose? How 
many miles of stair-climbing, how many 
miles of walking between the stove, ice- 
box and pantry would be registered in as 
short a space of time as one week? 
Enough, | warrant, to cause many a 






































FIG. 2—APARTMENT KITCHENETTE 
F—Electric Refrigerator 


G—Door to Back Porch 
H—Sink 


A—Steam Radiator 
B—Kitchen Closet 
C—Electric Washing- 


Machine I—Porcelain Tub, Cover 
D—Door in Dining- of which Acts as Sink 
Room Draining-Board 


E—Built-in Dresser J—Electric Range 
housewife to stop short and ponder on the 
whys and wherefores. 

The best feature of such a household 
pedometer would be that housewives 
after the first gasp of horror would say to 
themselves: “I must be making a lot of 
lost motion and duplication of effort to 
run to such an amazing total of steps 
during the day.” And then they would 
set about finding out where they had been 
taking all those extra steps and what they 
were going to do to bring that awful total 
down to normal size. 

They would find that most of this lost 
motion and duplication of effort occurs in 
the service parts of the house, by which | 
mean the kitchen and laundry. It is so 
in every house, and most every woman, | 
believe, realizes that she could make some 
changes in her kitchen and laundry ar- 
rangements and save steps for herself. 
Very often this does not call for any great 
expenditure of money. But it always 
does mean careful thought and planning. 

One of the first things to do, wherever 
possible, is, of course, to substitute ma- 
chinery for muscle work. The housewife 





Electricity in the Home 
CUTTING DOWN KITCHEN MILEAGE 


A Little Advice About the Location of Electrical Equipment 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 
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FIG. 1.—KITCHEN 

A— Kitchen Cabinet 


B—Electric Fireless 
Cooker 

C—Electric Range 

D—Work Table 

E—Door to Dining- 
Room 














F—Built-in Dresser 

G—Electric Dishwasher 

H—One-Piece Sink and 
Right-Hand Drain 

I— Door 

J—Electric Refrigerator 


who has installed electrically operated 
labor-saving and cooking appliances in her 
home has automatically cut down con- 
siderable of her housework mileage. For 
by their very nature these appliances are 
step-savers. But—and this is a very 
important but—they must be correctly 
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FIG. 3—LAUNDRY 


A—Electric Wash- D—Electric Man- 
ing Machine 


gle 
B—Double Porce- E—Door to Back 


lain Tubs Yard 
C—Ironing- Board | F—Door from Cel- 
for Ironing Ex- lar Stairs 
tra Pieces with G—Clothes Ham- 
Electric Iron per under 
Laundry Chute 


installed and properly placed in 
relation to other necessary kitchen 
fixtures in order to serve at their 
highest efficiency. It is the acme 
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of modern housekeeping to have an elec- 
tric range, an electric refrigerator, and an 
electric dish-washer in the kitchen, but if 
they are not properly located in relation 
to the very different duties they perform, 
the money invested in them is not draw- 
ing the highest possible interest. 

A famous household efficiency worker 
has classified all kitchen work as coming 
under two groups—preparing the meals 
and clearing away the resulting debris. 
If you analyze the matter yourself, you 
will realize that this simple classification 
covers the whole situation. No matter 
what kitchen work you do, it is either in 
the preparing of a meal or in the clearing 
uv after it. Therefore, the kitchen fur- 
niture and machinery should be arranged 
to work together easily and help in both 
these operations. Let us apply this 
classification to an electrically equipped 
kitchen and see how the careful grouping 
of the different appliances immediately 
cuts down the potential number of steps 
necessary to prepare a meal and clear it 
away. 

The diagram, Fig. No. 1, shows an 
ideal kitchen arrangement according to 
this group classification. The kitchen 
cabinet, electric range, the electric fire- 
less cooker and the working-table are 
grouped together. The permanently con- 
nected electric dish- (Continued on page 102) 





A good example of efficient utilization of space in a small 
kitchen. The electric dish-washer is permanently installed 
with a drain-board. 
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The Potter House, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 

4 (Continued from page 64) 
in size. However, the high ceilings and large 
rooms do not give that feeling of vastness 
that big interiors so often do. They are as 
charming and livable as one could wish. 

Running at right angles to the front of 
the house is a long reception hall. This 
large hall is itself crossed at one end by a 
smaller hall, making really a T-shaped passage 
in the centre of the main building. Two finely 
proportioned Ionic columns ornament the junc- 
tion of the two halls. At the other end is a fine 
stairway. One unusual feature is the new 
post at the bottom which is encircled by the 
railing and posts. This end of the hall is es- 
pecially pleasing in its broken but graceful 
lines, excellent paneling and archway. Not 
the least of the many charming old things 
here is the wall paper. 

At one end of the smaller hall is a fine door. 
One of the photographs shows this taken 
through the columns. The paneling is finely 


proportioned and the design above in leaded. 


glass is very graceful and simple. 

A large dining-room and a living-room of 
equal size run parallel to the main hall. The 
dining-room is especially attractive. At one 
end are a fireplace and mantel of exquisite 
lines. These are balanced by the china closet 
and recessed window on either side. The lines 
and detail of the china closet are cleverly dupli- 
cated in the window as is shown in the picture. 
The trim is worked out in splendid fashion. 
The classic design of the beams is unusual. 

Space forbids the publication of as many 
views of the multitude of splendid interiors as 
one would wish. There is so much that is fine, 
from the smallest detail to the larger effects, 
that one would not know where to stop. 
Which all leads us to wish again that we might 
know the name of the architect who made it 
possible. Perhaps we ought to thank these 
rather unusual workmen for doing so excellent 
a work under the obvious difficulties. 


American Domestic Architecture 
and the Great War 
(Continued from page 72) 
as the spreading out of the houses will require, 
but our box-like houses will stand considerable 
study and rearrangement. We require, even in 
our smallest homes, all the modern equipment, 
and as this is practically unknown in the foreign 
cottages, it too will have to be provided for. 

The various points of difference between 
the English and French cottages and our own 
modern homes, and the points which will prob- 
ably have the most noticeable effect upon our 
architecture have been discussed, so it may be 
interesting to think about the manner in which 
this change will come. Most of our architects 
have had the opportunity to study the foreign 
buildings and have seen the splendid results 
that might be accomplished if we used some of 
their good ideas, but, except in a very few in- 
stances, they have not had clients who au- 
thorize them to go ahead and follow some of 
these splendid precedents. What we shall gain 
Is a more general appreciation by the public of 
good architecture. No one, who has given 
serious thought to the subject, can help feel- 
ing that we are entering upon a period which 
will produce some of the most interesting homes 
yet designed; not mere reproductions, but bet- 
ter solutions of original problems. 
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SNUG QUARTERS THESE 
against Old Winter’s icy blasts. Lots of warm 


sunlight in every room, and plenty of light on 
cloudy days. Just one of the eighteen attractive 
home designs for | 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


in our interesting new folio on the How and Why 
of this ideal, moderate-priced home-building wood. 
A copy and finished samples will be sent on request. 


Write now. 
CArkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


231 Boyle Building 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Miss Readers’ Service Writes a Book 
Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


Y adirect question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and 
practical handbook for all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to 
the final landscape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; ques- 
tions of decoration and furnishing — all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands 
of every day building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department 
of THE HovusE BEAUTIFUL. 


A guide-book for every homemaker, $1.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
41 Mount Vernon Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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Fixing the Garden Habit 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
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HE day after the fall 

of Le Cateaux, | 

lunched on a dining- 
car beside a British officer, 
wearing “‘The King’s Own” 
insignia. He told me that 
in August, 1914, his com- 
mand was cut to pieces at 
Le Cateaux and he rejoiced 
in his quiet British way 
that the town had come 
again into the possession of 
the Allies. 

Our conversation natur- 
ally turned to the prospects 
in France, and among many 
other interesting things he 
said that the French are 
raising food right up to their 
doorsteps and ‘that this 
accounts largely for their 
wonderful endurance of four 
years of strife. The thrift 
that the invasion of 1870 
had done so much to bring 
about has been helping greatly in the later 
crisis. 

The garden movement has been one of the 
most notable features of the War activities in 
America. Hundreds of thousands of acres of 
heretofore vacant land have been tilled for 
gardens. Millions of neglected back yards 
have been made productive. Men, women 
and children have done splendid service in 
raising food at the kitchen door and thus help- 
ing greatly in the hour of need. No social 
development of this generation has had greater 
possibilities in regard to the home life of our 
people than this garden activity. 

The question now arises: Is this simply a 
passing impulse induced 





In the Boston parks the voung people are being shown how to cut potatoes for 


planting. Mr. Thomas F. Dooley, Instructor. 


from witnessing the horrors of starvation. 
More than ever before we are to become the 
keepers of our brothers and sisters the world 
over, and our duty will be made plain to us in 
a thousand ways. So the Victory gardens of 
the next few years should be tended with even 
greater zeal than the War gardens of the past. 

These world conditions will also tend to 
keep food prices up. Consequently the money 
saved by growing vegetables will be an urgent 
reason for making gardens. The thousands of 
War garden committees have done a great 
work in showing people the money value of 
garden produce, and this is another most 
potent reason for fixing the garden habit. 


This garden experience 
has brought home to thous- 
ands of families the fact that 
vegetables fresh from the 
garden are greatly superior 
to the wilted products of the 
market. The other day I 
was talking to a man of 
wealth who lived in a splen- 
did hotel in a large city. 
He told with great gusto of 
the fresh tomatoes, cucum- 
bers and other vegetables 
which he kept in his private 
refrigerator, the vegetables 
coming direct from his 
daughter’s garden. The 
whole family had learned 
that if they would have 
the choicest garden prod- 
ucts they must grow them. 
So it is with many others to 
whom gardening will be- 
come a habit. 

A generation ago a book 
called Play and Profit in My Garden had a 
record-breaking sale. It was read eagerly by 
a host of people who found interest and inspir- 
ation in its pages. In recent times it would 
not have been so widely welcomed because we 
had lost to a great extent the garden habit. 
But the War gardens have revealed by rich ex- 
perience to hundreds of thousands of men and 
women the value of gardening as recreation, 
and they have learned for the first time to ap- 
preciate Ruskin’s dictum that to watch the 
corn grow and the blossoms change to fruit 
is an easy road to happiness. Not only have 
they found pleasure in the work, but they have 
also come to feel something of the truth of the 
old Greek faith in the 





by the War or is it to 
become a_ permanent 
feature of American 
living? The answer is 
really of much impor- 
tance and worthy of 
careful consideration. 
There are good reas- 
ons for believing that 
while the pendulum 
will of course swing 
back to a certain extent 
and possibly for a year 
or two indicate a re- 
trogression, in the long 
run its swing will regis- 
ter a decided advance 
over pre-war condi- 
tions. in the first 
place the coming of 
Peace will by no means 
avert the danger of 
world famine. For five 
years at least the 
world must keep up its 
best efforts in food pro- 
duction to save itself 








Garden Army Companies have been formed from coast to coast. These are Pasadena soldiers 
of the John Muir School. 
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G. H. Wilkinson, Supervisor. 


rejuvenating power of 
the touch of Mother 
Earth and to realize 
that the best form of 
recreation tends to a 
real re-creation. 

But perhaps the most 
important feature in 
fixing the garden habit 
in the American people 
is found in the garden- 
ing activities of the 
schools. Every child 
is a born gardener. 
The zest for the subject 
culminates somewhere 
along the fifth grade. 
If the children are 
given an opportunity to 
work in gardens then, 
the great majority will 
acquire a lifelong liking 
for the subject. All 
over the country, school 
officials here and there 
have been introducing 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Select such varieties as are best adapted to yourown | 


Have Your Own Vegetable Garden wants. If you need assistance mail a postal card to 


| FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON Co. 


The Faneuil Hall Square Seed Store, Boston, Mass. 


UR SEED ANNUAL WILL BE MAILED FREE AT ONCE. It is complete — and O' R practical experience of over forty years in the growing and caring for seeds puts us | 
yet concise and to the point. Full of lifelike illustrations. We especially feature n a position to give our customers the benefit of our long experience. | 























VEGETABLE SEEDS — FARM SEEDS This Seed Annual that we mail free contains not only 60 pages devoted to Vegetable 
Implements most useful in home gardening. Seed but you will find over 30 pages devoted to Flower Seeds; 30 pages to Dahlia and 
The best fertilizer to use. Gk us with over 50 illustrations of the best varieties; and 30 pages to Roses, Perennial 
The insecticides proper to use for the destruction of the various Plants, Shrubs, etc. 
insects. This book is sent free to all who write for it—a postal will do. 





FANEUIL HALL SQUARE FOTTLER, FISKE, RAWSON CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


HODGSON tacses 


PRING will be along again soon, with all its old charm and what will seem to be new 
allurements. Are you going to let another summer go by without putting up that 
cottage for the family or that play house for the children? Or, possibly, you need a garage, 









































poultry house, tool house or dog kennel. The Hodgson Catalog will give you good 23 
ideas and be a practical help in deciding what to do and how to do it. wh 














It is beautifully illustrated with almost every kind of a house you can imagine 
and the unique Hodgson System is fully explained. Hodgson Houses are built 
in sections, painted and all ready to be set up quickly and easily by even inex- 
perienced help. 





The best time to order is soon. Then you will be sure of getting your house 
when you want it. Send for the Catalog nox 


seem E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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The Offspring Tell 
of the Parentage 


Carters Pedigreed Seeds proclaim by what 
they accomplish the superiority of the stock 
from which they are obtained. The reputa- 
tion of the House of Carter is justified — 
even to the man who knows nothing of ‘gar- 
dening—the moment he views a garden or 
lawn grown from 


hvting 


Tested 
Seecht. 


The most famous gardens of the world are 
the results of Carters Tested Seeds and The 
Carter System. Why not make your garden 
this year and for years to come a thing of Carters: 1919 Cotslos 


) **Garden and Lawn”’ 
notable beauty ; Sent on Request 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS INC. _ 126 CHAMBER, oF. COMMERCE BUILDING 


Branch of James Carter and Co., London, England 
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G m R- 
sirtonan. GUIDE 1910 
ITS FREE > Several New Feaiures. 


#7 Based on our experience as the set 
* oldest mail order seed concern and largest ~ 
growers of Asters and other seeds in America. % 
550 acres and 12 greenhouses in best seed grow- 
ing section. A large number of splendid new vari- 
eties. Our Guide is full of helpful information about 
planting, etc.—an invaluable aid to a successful gar- 
den. Illustrates and describes leading Vegetables, 
Flowers, Farm Seeds, Plants and Fruits. This book 
the best we have issued, is yours absolutely free. 


Send for your copy today, before you forget. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 


9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 





































’ Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plantanytime. Old favorites 
and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 










years. Safe delivery guaranteed 
es anywhere in U.S. Write fora 
copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
for 1919. It’s FREE, 
Illustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee Roses” 
J in natural colors. It’s more than a cat- 
alog — it’s the lifetime experience of 
the Oldest and Leading Rose Growers in America. 
A practical work on rose and flower culture for 
the amateur. Offers over 500 varieties of Roses and other plants, 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow them. Edition limited. 
Established 7850. 70 G 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 272 West Grove, Pa. 
































































MARCH WILL BE THE GARDEN NUMBER 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 96) 


gardening to a greater or less extent; but it 
remained for President Wilson to give the 
greatest impetus it has ever received by inaug- 
urating the United States School Garden 
Army. as a special feature of the work of the 
National Bureau of Education. This mobiliz- 
ing of young America for real food production 
began only last spring, yet already nearly two 
million eager youngsters have flocked to the 
colors. The preliminary experience of the 
first season has shown how to make effective 
plans for the coming year, with every prospect 
that the four million mark will be reached. 
And the reaching of it will mean that every 
young soldier has a real food producing garden 
and an aggregate increase in the present and 
prospective food supply which is almost be- 
yond belief. 

This is a school garden movement in the 
broadest sense. The motto of the Army is: 


A garden for every child; 
Every child in a garden. 


Consequently it includes all phases of garden- 
ing by school pupils—at school, in the home 
yard, on vacant lots—but it lays special em- 
phasis on the school-directed home gardens. 
The desire of the directors is that adequate 
supervision throughout the year shall be pro- 
vided by the school authorities and the essen- 
tials of gardening shall be taught in the class- 
room. As one superintendent said recently, 
this garden work is distinctly a school job. 

With this program in mind the Washington 
headquarters is trying to enlist the activity 
of every school superintendent in America— 
State, County, City, District, or Town. The 
ideal is a Garden Army company in every 
elementary schoolroom in city, town or vil- 
lage, with the teacher as the leader and with 
three of the pupils as officers—a captain and a 
first and second lieutenant. These officers are 
given special service badges by the govern- 
ment to distinguish them from the badges 
which are also given to the privates. 

The food raised by these pupils is practically 
all F.O.B. the kitchen door. A precise esti- 
mate of its values in dollars and cents is diffi- 
cult, but undoubtedly it averages more than 
ten dollars per child. Even this will mean a 
food value of forty millions of dollars for 1919, 
and will thus abundantly justify the expendi- 
ture of the two hundred thousand dollars 
which President Wilson has appropriated from 
his War fund to carry on the work. 

This School Garden Army will mean much 
more to the future of America, however, than 
a mere increase in vegetable foods. It is the 
greatest agency ever established to develop 
in American boys and girls a liking for growing 
plants. It will go far toward giving us a gen- 
eration of producers of vegetables, flowers and 
fruits that shall redeem the present shame of 
our wasted lands. And the results in charac- 
ter building and intellectual growth through 
this contact with real things will be even more 
important. 


TRYING FOR THE WINNERS 


HE most interesting reading in the new 

crop of plant catalogs is found in the 
pages announcing the novelties in flow- 
ers and vegetables. Every year hundreds of 
these are sent out to take their chances with 
their tried and true predecessors. While, of 
course, the great majority (Continued on page 104) 
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Garden Book. 














A Legion of Enthusiastic 
amateurs have made the growing of 


Vegetables and Flowers 


a success because they have followed the 
cultural advice given by experts in Dreer’s 
224 big pages, with over a 
thousand photographic illustrations. 


ie Dreer’s Garden Book contains a list of practically everything 
LE: worth growing in Vegetables and Flowers, and describes the worth- 
ZZ while novelties that will pay you for growing. 


Four Color Plates of Dreer's Specialties in 
Vegetables and Flowers 


Mailed free if you mention this publication 


HENRY A.DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Only Ruffled 









Gladiolus 
Offered in the World 


LADIOLUS are fast becoming the most popular flowers, and 
if you are interested in them you cannot afford to be without 


a copy of our well illus- 
trated 52-page catalog 
for 1919 which is free 
for the asking. 

It contains nearly 300 
varieties selected from 
thousands of our best 
seedlings. All of our 
production and almost 
all of them obtainable 
only fromus. The cata- 
log contains the most 
complete cultural and 
storage directions on 


‘ this flower ever pub- 


lished and is worth hav- 
ing for this reason if for 
no other. It tells you 
how to grow “Giant 
Gladiolus,” etc. May 
we send you a copy? 


Address the originator of 
the Ruffled Gladiolus 


A. E. KUNDERD 


BOX 7 


Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 


A GARDEN 
OF DELIGHT 


breathing the world’s sweetest 
perfumes— blazing with brilliant 
blossoms throughout the long 
summer months—and rearing 
green foliage above the snows 
of winter. 






Wagner’s New Free 
Flower Catalog 


tells how and when and what to plant 
for the garden beauty you wish to gain. 
It is a dependable guide to the correct 
planting of Wagner’s Free Blooming 
roses, bulbs, flowers, hardy perennials 
and shrubs, vines, evergreens, hedges 
and ornamental trees of all kinds. 


Wagner Landscape 
Service 


will help you to attain the most effec- 
tive planting of your garden or estate. 
We will make a personal study of your 
grounds, or you can send us a rough 
sketch of the space to be planted. 
Wagner Landscape Gardeners are 
experts in planning harmonious sur- 
roundings for private homes and pub- 
lic institutions. For further informa- 
tion without obligation address our 
landscape department. 





For garden success 


PLAN NOW and PLANT EARLY 


Send today for 


Wagner’s Free Catalog, No. 113 





WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
Box 23, SIDNEY, OHIO 


Nurserymen - Florists 
Landscape Gardeners 
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is the Mother’s Helper. 
Sizes for all doors. 


Model. Sent free upon request. 















































The Corbin Door Check 


Shuts the door quickly and noiselessly. 
Publication RK89. tells about the 1911 


P. & F. CORBIN 
THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, SUCCESSOR 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


P & F. CORBIN 


of Chicago of New York 





P. & F. CORBIN 


P. & F. CORBIN DIVISION 
Philadelphia 

















OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 


many illustrations of attractive homes that help to 


answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 
that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 


This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (9?” x 123”), contains among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 


The Wooden House, By Tuomas P. Rospinson 


The Stucco House, By Davin B. Barnes 


The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECIAL OFFER: { 6i'what Shalt Build My Houses no 222: } $1.00 





(The reprint alene will be sent 
upon receipt of 50 cents) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Bringing Home to the 
Army Camps 
(Continued from page 77) 


of building made for economy because it was 
what country builders were accustomed to 
constructing, consequently the price was less, 
The result is suitable and charming, but after 
all it was nothing but an American barn. 

A third type is a simple cube with the 
addition of two gables and two piazzas. In 
effect it is an American country house of well- 
known type. The Hostess Houses at Camp 
Dewey and Camp Dix are examples of this 
type. 

But whether cube, barn, or the God’s 
Providence type, Miss Budd has done in each 
what she set out to do—and brought Home 
to the boys in camp. 


The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 


(Continued from page 80) 


behind and near the sofa and chair by the 
fireplace, it is a room where some members of 
the family could read while others talked or 
worked—all still in one “‘ group”’ really—just 
as a family should be. And if the fire (ready 
laid on the hearth) were lighted, see how 
pleasantly every seat shown would get its 
share of the heat and the cheerful glow. In 
that respect the obviously bad arrangement 
of Room 1 needs no further comment. 

In another article we will take up the matter 
of separate pieces of furniture. Enough for 
this chapter if we can show you that the main 
proportions of a room, and the placing and 
grouping of its contents, must be right be- 
fore the individual merits or demerits of the 
various pieces of furniture can greatly in- 
fluence it. 

Of course, if all the furniture in a room is 
ugly, it is harder to produce a harmonious 
arrangement with it than if all—or nearly all 
—the pieces are simple and beautiful. Never- 
theless, we have all seen delightful, homelike, 
restful rooms in which the result was all due to 
good proportions and good grouping, and 
where few, if any, of the pieces of furniture 
were in themselves particularly beautiful. 

Our third and fourth pictures show two 
halls, and the contrast is great indeed! 
The first one is almost as perfect an example of 
total neglect of all the rules that go to make 
harmony as we could hope to find in a modern 
American home, where, obviously, lack of 
money was not the excuse for any of the faults 
shown. This hall is a real Jazz Band, going 
day and night, and doing untold mischief to 
the unconscious nerves of every beholder. 
In spite of some individually good pieces of 
furniture, the result of the whole collection is 
discord. 

The second hall is full of simple dignity and 
harmony; and the few pieces of furniture are 
not only good in themselves but are well 
placed. They are chosen to fill definite wall 
spaces and definite uses; they “furnish” the 
hall and, at the same time, leave a free pas- 
sageway to the staircase and the door. 

In the two dining-rooms shown, we have, 
first, one which is full of that discord which 
comes from deformity in the decoration and 
furniture. Note the way the frieze, stenciled 
under the cornice, conflicts with the design of 
the plaster ceiling, like two instruments each 
playing a different tune. (Continued on page 109) 
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This Das of Wadi Gace end Act 


No longer need architects reject colorful or distinc- 
tive roofs for fear of staining that fades or streaks 
—for dread of workmen’s fallacies in following 
instructions. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles insure perfect roofs. 
They neither rot, rust, corrode nor curl. Their 
high popularity is due as much to ease and accuracy 
in their laying — to first cost and upkeep economy — 
as to their indescribable charm of coloring. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingles come ready to lay in 
bundled order—each one perfect. No “ discard- 
ing ”— no fumbling for color effects. 


Thirty soft, natural, permanent shades for simpleor 
thatched roofs and sidewalls. Equally ideal for 
the modest home — sumptuous home — the complex 
housing problem. 


Send for Book of Delightful Homes and Color Samples. Details and 





specifications for construction of thatched roofs on special request. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 


1077 Oliver Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Creo-Dipt Stained Shingled home of Mrs. Jane 
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Eckenroad, Tod Lane, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Architect—J. B. Hundley, Youngstuwn, Ohio, 











qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family 
so the books on your library table suggest its culture. 


Are You Reading 
ATLANTIC BOOKS 


They are unusually worth-while books, written by some of the finest contributors 
to the Atlantic Monthly. The list includes brilliant essays by contemporary authors, 
timely war books of national significance, amusing sketches on domestic problems, 
collections of Atlantic short stories, charmingly illustrated verses for children, and 
notes on book-collecting. 


Complete Catalog on Request 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

















ITH the increasing 
interest manifested in 

the broader aspects of horti- 
culture and gardening, 
caused by present condi- 
tions, a “‘review publica- 
tion” for enthusiasts is 
more than ever appreci- 
ated. Such a review is 

found in the 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


a publication which will be of inestimable help 
and benefit to you in your garden work. 

[ts pages are devoted exclusively to gardening. Its notes 
on the growing of flowers, fruits and vegetables are both 
precise and practical. They do not leave the reader in doubt 
on methods of procedure. 


lhe special articles, each month, are from the pens of the 
foremost gardeners and horticulturists in America. Its 
digests are from the leading horticultural periodicals of both 
America and the European countries. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle provides a fund of helpful knowledge for all 
interested in gardening, and is creating among its readers a real gardening 
spirit, by interpreting the true and lasting joys and benefits of gardening. 
Itaims to perpetuate the nation-wide interest that has been aroused in 


American home gardens. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Issued Monthly. 
Subscription $1.50 a Year. 286 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 94) 


washer, sink, drainboard and built-in china 
closets are in another group. Suppose you 
are making a cake in this kitchen. You would 
take your eggs, milk and butter from the re- 
frigerator, mix your cake on the cabinet, bake 
it in an electric oven, and afterwards cross the 
kitchen once with the utensils to be washed. 
If you have followed this plan, you have made 
your cake at the expenditure of the minimum 
amount of steps. 

Contrast the convenience of these well- 
arranged facilities with the way you would 
have to put a cake together in a hit-or-miss 
kitchen. Instead of progressing from _re- 
frigerator to kitchen cabinet to range, you 
would have to zig-zag back and forth across 
the room between these three pieces, taking 
probably three times as many steps to accom- 
plish the same net result. Much more work 
for no more cake. What is the use of it? 

This ideal kitchen is also particularly well 
arranged for the cleaning-up process. You 
will notice that the dish-washing machinery is 
located within easy reach of the door leading 
from the dining-room. The dishes may be 
wheeled in on a rubber-tired cart or carried in 
in the ordinary way. Then they are scraped 
and stacked and put in the dish-washer— 
worked by the turning of a switch—and 
placed, dry, in the china-closet directly from 
the machine. If the dish-washer is installed 
alongside the china closets, that means that 
not a single step is wasted in putting the dishes 
away after each clearing up. 

The next diagram, Fig. No. 2, shows a 
kitchenette plan. So small is this kitchenette 
that there is hardly an inch of free wall space. 
As a matter of fact, there is not even room for 
a table, so that the top of the electric washing- 
machine serves as sort of a combination 
kitchen cabinet and work table. This plan 
differs somewhat from the ideal arrangement 
shown in No. 1, but this is due to the fact that 
this is an apartment kitchen and had to be 
taken ready-made, so to speak. Here. the 
cake-making process would be: materials 
from the refrigerator to washing-machine top; 
dry materials, such as flour and sugar, from 
closet at left to washing-machine top, where 
mixing is done; and the mixture on to the 
range at left. A really better arrangement of 
this kitchen would be to have the dish-washing 
machinery where the refrigerator now is, 
transferring the refrigerator to the place va- 
cated by the sink and drainboard. That 
would confine the cleaning-up process and 
equipment even more to its own legitimate 
quarters. 

The other diagram, Fig. No. 3, shows an 
ideal laundry. It is difficult to conceive how 
steps could be wasted with this efficient ar- 
rangement of apparatus. A_ tall wicker 
clothes-hamper stands under the laundry 
chute and receives the clothes and linen, as 
they are discarded upstairs. On the evening 
before washday, the hamper is pulled to the 
tubs and the clothes sorted and put to soak, if 
desired, although it is not necessary to soak 
clothes, as a general rule, when you use an 
electric washer. Just analyze your own 
laundry routine and consider how many steps 
that chute and clothes-hamper and the proper 
placement of tubs and washing-machine would 
save in your laundry! The washing opera- 


tion, you will note, is confined to one side of 
the laundry, so that, if necessary, both wash- 
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IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 

The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“* The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 





SDP IPSISS IID KEKE 9? 


Are High Yields 
Safe Now? 


How to obtain a high return with safety is 
a vitally important subject in this era of un- 
precedented borrowings by Governments and 
greatly reduced purchasing power of the dollar. 
Read the booklet 


“How to Invest” 


one of a series of publications on the follow- 
ing subjects: — 


“Our Foreign Bond Holdings” 
“Partial Payment Plan” 

“Trading on the Stock Exchange” 
“The Farm Mortgage as an Investment” 
“Bonds and the Investor” 


These Booklets Free on Request 


Investors Service Bureau 


SCRIBNERS MAGAZINE 


593 Fifth Avenue, New York 
<< 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


architects. A book that will interest every 
prospective home-builder. 

ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10 x11’) - - - $3.00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - . - - - - - $3.00 
Special Offer—$4.50 For Both 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 
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ing and ironing may go on at the same time 
without interfering with each other. 

In this laundry, the washing-machine gets 
rid of all the washing and rinsing in an hour. 
The electric mangle takes care of the ironing 
of all flat and simple pieces, while the electric 
iron finishes the rest. Who can tell how many 
miles of walking are saved every year by the 
housewife who uses an electric iron? When 
you think of that constant stove-to-ironing- 
board trudge, inseparable from the old method 
of izoning, it seems like many hard grinding 


In this small kitchen there is no room for Loth a work- 
table and the electric washing machine, so the top of the 
washer ts utilized as the table, and most satisfactorily. 


miles. But the electric mangle will finish 95 
per cent of the ironing in a few hours, saving 
practically all that walking and almost all the 
time usually spent at the ironing-board. 

There are three things which are necessary 
to secure the highest efficiency in housework. 
The first is that the housekeeper must possess 
the right mental attitude—the attitude eager 
and alert to adopt and adapt to housework 
any new method for labor-saving by ma- 
chinery and arrangement. The second is to 
have the proper tools and utensils to work 
with. The third is to apply those tcols in a 
manner that will give the maximum service. 
If you are building or remodeling your home, 
therefore, observe the third essential and ar- 
range your electric appliances and other service 
apparatus so that you will cut down your 
kitchen and laundry mileage to a minimum. 

But it is not necessary to wait for that. 
Even if you are not contemplating any re- 
modeling, it will pay you to look over your 
kitchen and laundry carefully. See how you 
can rearrange your electric labor-savers in 
accordance with these suggestions to give the 
most service at the smallest expenditure of 
mileage and labor. You may make some 
surprising discoveries. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whitehorne, 
who has charge of this department. A stamped 
and self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all inquiries, which should be sent to Earl E. 
Whiteborne, ‘Electricity in the Home,” 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass ——THE EpiTors. 
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A LYON & HEALY Apartment Grand Piano in 
brown mahogany. equipped with the exclusive --- 
“SILENTO’ and ‘CANDELECTRA’ features. 


A Lyon & Healy production: brochure on request. Lyon & Healy 54-83 Jackson Blvd: Chicago. 
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Bradford Bradford 
Rocker Chair 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 


May be chosen either for the entire furnish- 
ing or here and there a well selected piece to 
harmonize with the surrounding interior. 
The Leavens way of allowing the purchaser 
to specify the color, finish or decoration has 
made many satisfied customers. This, of 
course, is in addition to the large assortment 
of designs and styles always carried in stock. 
Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. 

Send for complete catalog of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart. 


Dexter 
Table 


32 Canal St. : 


TeVEEEIERSESSTETINGNINEUDTNI FOL EDAT ONIN AEOSONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Planning to Build? 


THEN GET 
These Three Valuable Numbers 
FREE 


The November, December and January issues of The Architectural Record 
—authoritative and professional—each containing 100 or more photo- 
gray phs, interior views and floor plans of recent successful buildings — 
will be included free, if you subscribe now to start with February, 1919. 
You will thus obtain 15 attractive and helpful numbers for $3. oo-—the 
regular yearly price. 

The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the 
work of leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more 
architects than any other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds 
of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. From it 
you are sure to obtain valuable suggestions regarding attractive exteriors, 
priate furnishings. 





Fhe i . dhuse Nanber S| 
| QRCHITECTVRAL 
RECORD 


convenient arrangement and appr 
In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are also described the 
latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of com- 


fort, convenience and value. 
Read The Architecturz 


It will save much 


11 Record and see what architects are doing and reading. 


valuable time when you consult your own architect. 
Accept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H. B. 2-19 
Send free your November, December and January numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning F fiona ry, 
1910, for which find $3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 
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Stanley Garage Door Holder, No. 1774 


N° damage to your car from slamming doors and no injury to 
you or to the little door opener, if your garage is equipped with 


a Stanley Garage Door Holder. 


A ‘‘ safety-first’’ device that ought to be in every garage 


The steel arm works automatically and docks the 
door fast when it has been pushed open no matter 
how hard the wind is blowing. Then when your 
car is safely in and you want to close the 
door, a slight pull at the chain releases the lock. 


This holder is only one item of a long line of 
Stanley Garage Hardware including Hinges, 
Butts, Latches and Pulls, all built especially for 
garages. Leacing building hardware dealers 
everywhere carry it. 


Send for a copy of Illustrated Booklet describ- 
ing our complete line of garage equipment. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, 


NEW YORK: 100 Lafayette Street 


CONN., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO: 73 East Lake Street 


Manvufac urers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball Bearing Butts- 


Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash 


Hangers and Fasteners; 


Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; 


Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


STANLEY GARAGE HARDWARE IS ADAPTABLE FOR FACTORY AND MILL USE 
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ft NewCastle 


are the hardiest, easiest growing, freest- 
blooming rose plants in America. Always 
¥ grown on their own roots in the fertile suilot 
Sy New Castle. We are expert Rose growers 
and give you the benefit of a lifetime expe- 
rience. Our list the most select in America— 


vation. An immense stock at right prices. 
Our rose book for 1919, 
“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE”’ 

tells you how to make rose growinga su‘cess. It is 
the most complete book on rose culture ever pub- 
lished. Elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives 
information and advice that you need. Send for 
your copy of this book today—a postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 116, New Castle, ind 





embraces every desirable Rose now in culti- * 














siesta Your Roses 
Dahlias or Tomatoes 
| ___ with the “‘Adjusto” 


The ADJUSTO Plant 
aaa Support is a simple, 
|| strong, low-priced support which 


can be adjusted to any height. 
|| There’s no wear-out to them, they can be 
| used overand over again. If your dealer 


1% 


hasn’t them write us today. 
FORREST SEED CO., Box 46, Cortland, N. Y. 






































MARCH WILL BE THE GARDEN NUMBER 
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Garden and Orchard 
(Continued from page 98) 

of the new kinds fail to live up to the claims 
of their originators, there are some each season 
that add materially to our garden assets, 
The picking of tthese is something of a gam- 
ble, and so it appeals to one’s sporting blood 
to try for the winners. A study of the 
claims and of the record of the introducers 
helps in such selection. Some firms are 
notable for long lists of introductions that 
have become standards, and so anything such 
a firm sends out may be tried with con- 
siderable confidence. The notable series of 
squashes introduced by J. J. H. Gregory and 
Son, the splendid strains of vegetables intro- 
duced by Henry A. Dreer Inc., Peter Hender- 
son and Co., and R. & H. Farquhar and Co., 
the long lists of sweet peas, melons and vege- 
tables first sent out by W. Atlee Burpee and 
Co. are all cases in point. 

To the owner of a greenhouse the search for 
novelties is even more interesting than to the 
outdoor gardener. A whole line of flowers and 
ornamental plants is open to the former that 
is closed to the latter. For the florists are 
just as busy as the fruit and vegetable growers 
in hybridizing species and hunting for sports. 

One of the most notable recent acquisitions 
of this type is the Winter-flowering Lilac, 
Buddleia Farquharii, which promises to be as 
useful for indoor growing as the older Buddle- 
ias are for outdoor use. This is the first hy- 
brid in this genus of the Butterfly Bush. It 
bears large trusses of pale pink, fragrant 
flowers. It blossoms during the first half of 
winter and‘is likely to become popular for 
greenhouses and indoor window boxes. 


SELECTING FLOWER JARS 

HE season of the winter bargain sales is 

one of the best times to look out for 
attractive flower jars of many sorts. There 
are generally decided price reductions on 
the wares not sold during the holidays, and 
one can pick up many appropriate receptacles 
for cut flowers and living plants. In many 
cases a plant or group of flowers which is at- 
tractive in one receptacle may lose much of 
its charm when placed in another. — Fortu- 
nately one can now get from the larger depart- 
ment stores and the better specialty shops a 
great variety of vases, bowls, flower jars and 
jardinierés which are well suited to the artistic 
display of plants and flowers. In selecting 
these beware of garishness in color or adorn- 
ment, choosing subdued tones of gray or green 
and preferring the simplest of decoration with- 
out conventional designs. Select some tall 
and slender vases and some low and broad 
flower jars. Look for simplicity and beauty 
of outline and harmony of color tones. 


The Salvage Movement 
(Continued from page 88) 


Since salvaging for Uncle Sam is so vitally 
important, let us get to work now—and save! 
That old coat in the attic closet which is mak- 
ing an excellent feeding ground for moths 
surely deserves a more illustrious fate in these 
times. Salvage it! That worn copper kettle 
that gathers dust on the kitchen shelf has many 
possibilities. Salvage it! We have had our 
Hoover. Our Garfield keeps us warm. Who 
shall rise up and lead our salvage movement? 
Who knows—in the future there may arise a 
national and picturesque figure whose cry to 
us will be “‘Racs, Racs, RaGs.” 
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The Mathews Hall mark (at left) is a guarantee of authen- 
ticity of design and a pledge of painstaking craftsmanship 
which is placed on every piece of genuine garden-craft. 


















nee OR the garden-lover the new garden- 
Arches craft Handbook with its 112 pages and 
Benches 250 definite suggestions is a veritable treas- 
Chairs ure-trove of outdoor beauty. 
Fences 
iis Y¥Mathews ( 
Grottoes AR D i N ad R AFT 
— combines artistic authenticity with sturdily- 
Tables built, weather-resisting strength. 
Trellises Send 20 cents (stamps or coin) for your 
J copy of the 1919 Handbook. 

apanese 

Woodwork Ask for Catalogue B-2. 
THE MATHEWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAKEWOOD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York City Headquarters: The Mountain Community, 176 Madison Avenue 




















(Sizth Edition, issue of 1918.) 


The most complete and 
helpful book of hardy gar- 
den PERENNIALS, SHRUBS and TREES 
that I have ever issued. 


SPECIALTIES FOR EARLY 
SPRING PLANTING 


New French Lilacs, Philadelphus and 
Deutzias— a complete collection of Le- 
moine’s new creations. 

New Japanese and Asiatic Shrubs — new 

























ialtios 
red Phat eS , ; 
Har’) seneee cotoneasters, enkianthus, berberis, flower- 
voomis tener ing cherries, corylopsis, etc., for the border 
saat 
4 and rock garden. 







Dwarf Evergreens—rare specimens for 
formal gardens, lawn groups and rock gar- 
den plantings. 

Peonies — the most complete collection of her- 
baceous and tree peonies in the world. 

Trises— many novelties of my own raising. 

(Awarded the Panama-Pacific Gold Medal.) 


YAW 
Se 
i ve 
Perennials, phloxes, asters, delphiniums, chrys- 
anthemums, etc., etc. 


This book containing 112 pages of text, 30 full-page illustrations (13 colored 
lates) is already in the hands of most well-informed gardeners, but if you 
ave not received this sixth edition, issue of 1918, or it has been mislaid, 

a copy will be sent to you promptly on request. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


ONnOoT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Jacobean 


HE SONORA fone is world-famous, and 
for purity, naturalness and charm it is 
unequalled. 

The Sonora Jacobean, dignified and elegant, 
is richly carved in the low relief characteristic 
of its period and will be treasured by the lover 
of superb cabinetry and beautiful music. 

A complete line of standard upright models 
and these period designs are now available: 


Duncan Phyfe Louis X VI 

Adam Louis XV 

Colonial Chinese Chippendale 
William & Mary Chippendale 
Jacobean Gothic 


Other styles or complete equipments will be 
made to special order. 


Prices $50 to $1000 


THe onor 
on as 0 IT 
GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 279 Broadway, New York 
New YorK DEMONSTRATION SALONS: Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 


and 50 Broadway (Standard Arcade) : ey 
1311 Walnut Street Toronto: Ryrie Building 


The Highest Class Talking Machine 
in the World 


PHILA. : 
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Heating comfort depends on 
more than a good boiler 


and radiators 





| 
Vi 

it 
Dunham H é 

Radiator Trap Radiator Valve 
The best of boilers cannot force steam through radiators 
choked up with water and air. The steam must circulate 
freely to give up its heat. The boiler, radiators, piping 
and the device for removing the air and water must bear 
the proper relation to each other. These facts hold as true 

for the factory and office building as for the home. 














A knowledge of these facts is behind every recommen- 
dation of the Dunham Heating Service—a practical service 
that is at the command of all who desire maximum heat- 
ing comfort per ton of coal. This Service gives a good 
boiler a chance to do its work by automatically freeing the 
radiators from air and water. It does this by properly 
designing the entire system and by placing on each radi- 
ator a Dunham Radiator Trap—a device that has been 
recommended by leading architects for fifteen years. 


In a Dunhamized System the radiators are noiseless, 
leakless and as hot as you want them. ‘The steam flows 
into the radiator through the Dunham Packless Radiator 
Valve which is installed at the top. You don’t have to 
stoop to turn on the heat. 

Inspection that guarantees continued satisfaction for 


every installation is another good feature of Dunham 
Heating Service. Write for all the interesting details. 


FUNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 Cities in 


Factories: Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 

















Noisy, halt-hot radiators waste heat. 
|. They should be DUNHAMIZED 
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BEAUTIFUL — 


(so, of course, you want it—for your 
doors, trim and furniture.) 


HARD— 


(—lasting and virtually ‘‘mar- 
proof.’’) 


ADAPTABLE— 


(so you can finish it to get any 
effect YOU desire.) 


INEXPENSIVE— 


(so, although used in palatial as well 
as modest structures, birch is within 
the reach of ALL.) 


“SEEING IS BELIEVING, ”—so let us send 
SIX FINISHED SAMPLES of BIRCH—and the 
interesting birch booklet. Will you write? 


NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
MFRS’ ASS’N. 


2/1 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Pa VACUO OG: 


use Beau Citul 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAvuTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 
to House Building and Decorating. 

The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—s0 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B —50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 5o0slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D— 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 MT. VERNON STREET - - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 














i: O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 








A GUARANTEED |_*4=/@\ 
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Three Ibs. of Scott’s Lawn Seed for this special |& 
price, postage paid east of the Mississippi. 


Why we guarantee it to grow, guarantee it to go 


25% farther than most Lawn Seed and to be any 
amount freer from weed seeds, is all explained in our 
booklet. It also tells How to Know Good Seed, How 
to Get Rid of Weeds, Howto Treat an Old Lawnand 


Build a New One, etc. It alone is worth the dollar 


asked for the seed butis free. Send for it and price 
of seed in large quantities. 


SCOTT'S LAWN SEED 


If it doesn’t come up your money comes back. 


11 Sixth St., Marysville, O0.—) 























HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES No. 2 


Next Month 
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It’s the last word in 
power equipment for 
truck gardeners —sub- 
urbanites and small 
farmers. 


It takes 
the place 
of one 
horse or 
mule 
















f.o.b. 
factory 


285 


It 


"a It goes between wide 


rows 

and 
astride 
narrow 


rows 








It 
does 
J stationary 
work 





It hauls loads. It trots from job to job under 
its own power, so that it can do all the work 
that formerly required several stationary 
engines (up to 4 h. p.) 


Ask your dealer for a demonstration. 
If he does not handle it, write us for 
interesting booklet — free. 





Beeman Garden Tractor Co. 
339 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Importance of Good Flooring 


is equally great whether for the floors of a modest bung- 
alow, a ‘‘homey’’ cottage, or a pretentious residence. 


There are many varieties of lumber which make splendid flooring 
but none which yield greater va/ue (cost considered ) than flooring of 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Works Easy—Wears Hard—Won’t Sliver” 














Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect) 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for Fine Flooring and Interior Finish 











pocket to know all about this valuable lumber, 
for interior finish. 





We are not ar- 
guing that Tupelo 
makes better floors 
than hardwood. 
There is nothing 
better than a good 
hardwood floor. 
But there aresome 
rooms in every 
house for which a 
hardwood floor is 
anunnecessary 
erpense, And 
there are many 
houses where such 
floors are not justi- 
fied for any room, 
total investment 
considered. 

It is for such 
rooms and such 
houses that Tupelo 
Flooring ideally 
*“fills the bill.’’ 


Tupelo Lumber has a very peculiar grain—called an ‘‘involved’’ grain by scientists. 


This makes it so extremely tough and non-splintering that it is a mighty close second 
to the best hardwoods. 


You don’t want a floor that is going to wear out and sliver and “‘kick up’’ its grain. 


And neither do you want a floor to cost you more than is necessary to insure good 
appearance, durability and freedom from trouble and repair bills. 


Tupelo gives complete and thorough satisfaction and you will find it money in your 


not only for flooring, but also 


Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this valuable and 
EXTREMELY ECONOMICAL wood. Wease address nearest office to you. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’ Bank Bldg., Jacksonville,Fla. 
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Weather slwaye winter in Northern New England. 
the really hardy shrubs, trees, vines, herba- 
Plants Y, 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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will do in Southern N. Y. or N. J. will not 


ceous plants, 
ferns, &c., suitable to Northern New Eng- 
land.’ Asi for catalog K. 


y 25th anniversary annual offers about all | 
lies, wild flowers, hardy | 
| 
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Hill’s Evergreens. Grow 


evergreen 
ae but in planning artistic effects. Prices low. 
est — quality considered. Don't risk failure — 
Get Hill's ~~ Evergreen ik. Write today. 
Expert advice free! 
Evergreen Specialists 
Dandee, [Il 





CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA, our HOWTOCOOKVEGETABLES, 
1918 novelty, hastakenitsplace a booklet giving 666 receipts 
everywhere as the greatest for cooking, canning and pre- 
floral favorite. It rivals the serving vegetables o all kinds. 
best Ferns or Palms in deco- Will make one’s ig crops 
rative effects and is om doubly valuable. 

valuable for garden or pots, a 

prramidet dense feathery =. SPECIAL OFFER 
oliage all summer, in For 20c we will send every- 
dark claret red till ‘Christmas. 

Easiest of all plants to grow pe Reohia, apne ve= 
anywhere. Pkt. 20c. 





best and catalog jue. Order 
MATCHLESS LETTUCE. now. Supply limited. 
Novel, distinct and absolutely 








the tenderest and lettuce grown. Pkt. l5c. pa yet negra -_ All fower and nd wioone 
TWO-POUND TOMATO. Largest, heaviest, richest, plants, and berries. We grow the fines oli 
and most solid Tomato. A perfect marvel. Pkt. 10c. Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peonies, Perennials, Shrubs, 


Vines, Ferns, Roses, Sweet Peas, Asters, Pansies, 


GARDEN NOVELTIES & 














CHINESE WOOLFLOWERS. The showiest — garden Beets, Beans, Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Seed Corn; 


annual for bedding. Nothing like it. Pkt. 20c Potatoes, ete. Prize strains and sterling novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INC., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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To be sprightly at teas? To deal—instantly—with 
stout hostesses, clever bachelors, dearest friends, 
golf fiends, vers librists, dog lovers, military critics, 
Japanese symbolists, Russian decorative painters? 
To be at home—easily— in discussions of early Chinese 
art, how Jock Hutchison uses his right arm, and why 
Marie Doro left the movies? To meet any social sit- 
uation whatever, and talk your way airily through it? 


Dress Your Mind by Vanity Fair 


Amusing women put as much though: on their ‘They are, in short, au courant of the artistic, in- 
dinner conversation as they do on their frocks.  tellectual and social world, the world of culti- 
They know what’s being talked about. And vated men and women. 

what’s being said about it. 





They know the latest and most brilliant achieve- 
ments in music, painting, sculpture, opera, sports, 
dancing, the stage. ‘They are familiar with the 
last vagary of the mode, the maddest gaiety of 
society, the newest philosophy. 


How do they do it? Quite simply! They read 
every month the one magazine that is devoted 
to the forward-marching events of modern Amer- 
ican life. The one magazine whose every issue 
contains accounts of the newest and most divert- 


They know how to write vers-libre on their din- ing personalities, movements, and achievements 
ner cards, how to wear a tiara without hatpins, from the ever-changing kaleidoscope of cosmopoli- 
how to tell a Newport dowager from a sea-lion. tan existence: Vanity Fair. 


Five Issues of Vanity Fair for $1 
Six if You Mai the Coupon Now 


VANITY FAIR, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


I want to go through life with: my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to keep 
in touch with the newest and liveliest influence of modern life. Therefore, I want you 
to send me the next FIVE numbers of Vanity Fair. I will remit $1 on receipt of your 
bill (OR) my favorite dollar is inclosed. I understand that if this order is received 
in time, on will send me a complimentary copy of the current issue, making SIX 
issues in all. 


ee ee ee 





H. 
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HERES a booklet that answers the many ques- 
tions which present themselves to the thou- 
sands of home owners and home builders when 
laying out their grounds. To possess it is like 
having the advice of expert landscape gardeners 
right at hand. Its 80 pages are beautifully illus- 
trated with 109 sketches of plans, groupings, and 
valuable information about planting. It’s free. 
A Memorial Peace Tree 

The greatest event of the world’s history ought 
to be commemorated. We will do our share by sup- 
plying a tree at cost (about one-half usual catalog 
price). The Maidenhair tree of Japan lives a thou- 
sand years, $1.00 or an oak $2.00. Both guaranteed. 


HIcC 


NURSERIES 
Island 


Westbury, Long 


The 
Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 





























This popular little book contains such 


75 CENTS POSTPAID 
E 
: humorous essays as: 


The Plumber Appreciated 
Praise of Open Fires 
Furnace and | 
Thoughts While Getting Settled 
At Home in the Guest Chamber 
No Stairs—No Attic 
The Home of the Porcelain Tub 








E 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 
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Wray 


peace basis.” 











for sale March first. 





The U. S. Department of Labor 


‘shia ee | SH “Resumption of the normal activity in building is regarded by the 
; Department of Labor as the first step in transition from a war to a 


Next Month THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


prospective sketches and floor plan of this charming little bungalow 
—House BEAvutTiFuL Homes No. 2—with description of the work- 
ing plans. The working drawings and specifications will be ready 
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The Fundamentals of Interior 
Decoration 
(Continued from page 100) 


Then note the unpleasant effect of the various 
dwarfed human figures, used as legs, suppos- 
edly supporting every piece of furniture. None 
of those figures is in a pose indicating the carry- 
ing of real weight, and there are so many of 
them that, quite apart from the bad taste of 
the elaborate over-ornamentation of it all, par- 
ticularly for a small room, the very repetition 
is tiresome, and reminds one of the person 
who whistles one bar of a tune over and over 
again, and never gets any further. 

The other dining-room is just the reverse. 
Your eyes are not drawn to the legs of the 
chairs and tables, but to the room as a whole 
with its delightful proportions. The simple 
paneling of the walls gives height to the room, 
which otherwise might appear low; and the 
lines of the chairs carry out and harmonize 
with that effect. Note how delightfully the 
mirror is hung, rather high over the sideboard, 
instead of over the mantelpiece, wHere it 
would have reflected unpleasantly the objects 
directly in front of its surface. 

Finally, we show two libraries: the first one 
spoiled by over-ornamentation and overcrowd- 
ing to such a degree that no harmony is to be 
found in it. Imagine this room with the 
beamed ceiling much simplified, fewer beams 
and plain panels between them; fewer pic- 
tures—for instance, only one on the wall over 
the bookcase to the right of the door. We will 
imagine a valuable picture hung in the place 
of honor over the mantelpiece. Then would 
not it be better to remove all the jumble of 
trivial ornaments from the mantel shelf, 
which now merely distract the eye with their 
jazz effect? Next—we’ll take the empty vase 
and the plate off the table; remove the ugly, 
over-heavy lighting fixture hanging from the 
ceiling, and put on the table a good lamp with 
indirect lighting arrangement; move the table 
further from the hearth, and place the two 
large chairs at each end of it so they would 
partly face the fireplace, and also partly face 
the two chairs flanking the fireplace. And 
these latter should be drawn forward instead 
of standing where they block the bookcases. 
Even though the result would probably still be 
full of incorrect details, we should have more 
harmony in the arrangement than before, and 
that is the first consideration. 

Our last picture shows a library, too, but a 
room that has harmony of proportion and of 
grouping—simplicity, balance of color values 
(i.e., light and shade) and fitness of every 
detail to purpose intended. If the end of the 
room, which is just out of the foreground of the 
picture, is arranged more or less in the same 
way as the end we see, can’t you easily imag- 
ine how pleasantly a number of people could 
sit there and read and converse by the fire 
and around the tables, leaving out only the 
person who was writing at the desk and who 
therefore wanted to be undisturbed? Prob- 
ably no more money, if as much, was spent on 
this room than on that previously described, 
but in this one the rules of harmony have 
been followed, and in the other they were 
certainly neglected and probably unknown! 

This series of articles on “‘ The Fundamentals of 
Interior Decoration” began in the January issue of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. The first article was 
“The Matter of Taste.” The third article in the series, 


“Harmony of Outline,” will appear in the March 
number. 
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It consists of about four acres oval 
shaped. The landscape work has been 
so carefully combined with nature in its 
primitive form, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. It is located right 
on the water’s edge in a beautiful suburb, 
that resembles a magnificent, well-kept park. 

Here the architect—an acknowledged mas- 
ter—who has created a truly American style 
—has realized his dream. With the success- 
ful co-operation of the owners, he designed 
the furniture, draperies and rugs through- 
out the house. 

This place will be sold—completely fur- 
nished—and for one reason only—the own- 
er’s business has taken him east. He is 
unwilling to have the home commercialized 


Sunken Garden 





_£ Very Unusual Home = 


ah). “Te 


HIS home is without a doubt one of the most beautiful and 
distinctive in America—both in architecture and natural sur- 
roundings. A comfortable, moderate size all-year-round sub- 

urban home, within a half hour by rail or motor from CHICAGO. 








and is particularly desirous of having 
it fall into appreciative hands. 

Although no expense was spared to 
make this a perfect thing of its kind, the 
owner expects to discount his pleasure of 
enjoying this home at a liberal rate. The sell- 
ing price will be only a part of the original cost. 


The undersigned has been left in charge 
of the property and is pleased at all times to 
furnish really interested parties with plans, 
photos and other information. This house 
is so exquisite a thing of its kind, that to see 
it isan educational experience, which is sure 
to include entirely new ideas in home build- 
ing. Make arrangements to view this home 
by addressing—H. A. MILLER, 
109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Sitting Garden 
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THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 


HiS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 
for the gardener—a library in one volume. It 
is packed with facts, tabulated, classified and in- 
dexed. All gossip, all discussion is stripped away. 


Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy data — just 
what the amateur so ardently desires. A survey of 
the book will be of great help to any one planning 
a garden, and wil save many discouraging experi- 
ments. 

The plan of the book is simple. All desirable 


plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Height, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar valuable “ pointers” 
are given. ‘To show the colors of the flowers, a 


chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. ‘This is extremely accurate. 

An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.00 Net. 


We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- | $7 50 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for { ° 


Resular rate THE HCUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a y-ar 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.50* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and acopy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH. 


ata pcmacheemnees 


ee Sein iatcndsncconaneantinnliodnen 
*F oreign postage, $2.20extra; Canadian postage, $1.10extra 


























LL the taste expended in the bathroom 

is useless unless the water closet is 

quiet of operation. A noisy closet is an 

annoyance to you, an embarrassment 
to your guests. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 





“SILE NT CLOSET 


incorporates special features to make its operation 
quiet and thorough. Its sanitary features over- 
come the danger of clogging and subsequent 
damage. No effort has been spared to make the 
Si-wel-clo and its component parts the very best. 


The Si-wel-clo is but one item of our complete line 
of all-clay plumbing fixtures. “Tepeco” Plumbing 
is china or porcelain, solid and substantial. Dirt 
does not readily cling to its glistening white sur- 
face, nor will that surface be worn away by 
scouring. A wise investment—a beautiful one. 


Before you build or renovate send for our in- 
structive book, “Bathrooms of Character,” P-11. 


‘The 
TRENTON 
POTTERIES 
COMPANY 


TRENTON ne 








NEW JERSEY 
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A view of the house we particularly like, as it looks like a bit from the country 


We Build a House 


Ourselves 


HERE has been so much interest shown in the story “We Build a 
House Ourselves,’’ which has been appearing in THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL magazine, that we have decided to print it in a more per- 
manent and convenient form. We have used the articles as they 
appeared in the magazine, adding many more photographs and the final 
accounting of the expense of building the house, so as to make the story 
complete. Everyone who is building or planning to build will find this 
reprint most helpful, for we have told of each step in our experiment, 
from the selection of the land and procuring money for the investment 
to the very last coat of varnish on the floors. Our experiences will help 
you to avoid making many mistakes, whether building this house or 
according to some other plan. 

At the same time we were building, we had a well-known interior 
decorator of Boston plan the furnishing of this house. Not only were 
suggestions made for the selection of furniture for each room, but sug- 
gestions for draperies and for color schemes. These articles, which also 
appeared in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, will be incorporated in this 
reprint. 

This book is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, is printed 
on coated paper and has heavy green paper covers. The price is one 
dollar. Only a limited number have been printed, so it will be necessary 
to send in your order immediately. If you are not already a subscriber 
of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, you will doubtless be glad to take advan- 
tage of the special price of $3.00 for the reprint and one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. (Value $4.00.) Or if you would like to send 
the magazine to a friend and keep the reprint, you may do this by 
sending us the two names and addresses. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which send your Reprint, “We Build A House Ourselves” or $3.00* for the Reprint 
and one year’s subscription to The House Beautiful. 
Send Reprint to 


ee a Seen, See ee a EE Te ee 
Re ee ee ere tae State... 

Send Magazine to 
NUR Eph NA Ri eee Se ane Seager eee eee Sei teas Seed ad each 
Fe eRe ae CR Se ee rene eee Te eee Po 


i ok cco cncteaecwangnasenesnbbescanenass SESE see ES fern Her ysinee 5 Ra pete ORR er mera ° 
*Foreign postage $1.00 extra — Canadian postage 50 cents extra. H. B. 2-! 
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WHITING-ADAMS 





BRUSHES 


ALWAYS SUIT — NEVER FAIL 
\ ALL KINDS ” 





Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years 
and the Largest in the World 





































Does Your 
Water Heater 
Clog? 


Avoid the con- 
stant trouble and 
expense of renew- 
ing lime-clogged 
heatercoils. Equip 
your home with 








LAL Y \ 
SHARPS CLEANOUT 
WATERHEATER- 


New, scientific con- 
struction. No coils to 
clog. Easily and 
thoroughly cleanable. 
Minimum gas con- 
sumption. Will last a 
lifetime. 






> 


Q}| GENERAL ™ystcs 

















+ = - 
WATER DASSAGE » COVER 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
67 19th Street Dept. A 








FOR 
A GENERATION 


HOLLAND HOUSE 
Willard H. Barse, Lessee 
Fifth Avenue at 30th Street 


(Avenue des Allies) 


NEW YORK 


Room Tariffs 
Conform to Government 
Recommendations. 
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oe LEGA NT in its lights and shadows, this floor varnish compares 
RES.US.PAT. OFF to ordinary floor varnish as piano finish compares to average 


AGED varnish. 





=i ieee _ It is play-proof — stands the tread of busy feet — does not scratch 
FLAT FINISH white—and does not turn white from the water of leaky radiator, 
BANZAI ENAMEL the open window, or the draining umbrella. Jts elegance is enduring. 


Used by the best decorators and sold by the quality dealers every- 
where. Finish your floors with Pitcairn Aged Floor Spar and you'll 


be glad of it. 
PITCAIRN VARNISH CO., 


Milwaukee Newark Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco 
Export Dept.: Woolworth Bldg., New, York City 


PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS CO., 
Distributing Stocks in 34 Leading Cities 


DITCAIRN 
DLAY-~ PROOF 
FLOOR VARNISH 


~ Go to the best painter not the lowest bidder — 
the best dealer not seller of Cheap finishes 

















“WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 


‘THE design for 
this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tue House Beavcti- 
ruL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent FREE on " 
request. base ee 


| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Vernon St., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 
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Kelsey Health heated 
residence of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ledyard 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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In Any 
With the Wind 


| forts people, two of them prospective home own- 
ers, were having a social evening at the residence 
of one of our New York customers, who has a Kelsey 
Health Heated place in the country. 

The two prospective owners, eager about their 
contemplated home building, turned the talk towards 
heating systems. 

It was then, so our friend told us, that he spoke 
up and explained why it is that the Kelsey Health 
Heat will positively heat any room, in any weather, 
with the wind in any direction. 

He even cited instances where radiator heats had 
been replaced by the Kelsey Health Heat. 

He explained to them how it heated with freshly 
heated fresh air; and how it mixed the air with just 
the right healthful amount of moisture. 
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NEW YORK 
103-H Park Avenue 
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It Positively Heats Any Room 
Weather 


in Any Direction 





HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DETROIT 
Space 95-H Builders’ Exch. 
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Harrie T. Lindenberg 
Architect 
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He even went so faras to claim it will give more 
heat from less coal, than other heats. 

All of them seemed surprised that the wind had 
no effect on the heating of any or all rooms. 

Afterwards, he told us about the evening and said 
with much emphasis that we ought to make it plain 
in our advertising that the wind has absolutely no 
effect on the Kelsey. 

So that’s how this advertisement happened to be. 

Now let us explain to you why it heats any room 
in any weather, with the wind in any direction. 

And how it gives so much heat from so little coal. 


Udell 


Write us, or send for Saving Sense booklet 


BOSTON 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
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AMERICAN-GROWN TREES 








UR ability to supply trees, 
shrubs and plants of the 
highest quality is not curtailed 
by the stoppage of foreign ship- 
ments. Buy nursery stock 
grown at Andorra. 


Shrubs and 
Plants 


Andorra 


Nurseries 


Box 230, Chestnut Hill, 
Phila, Penna. 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


Our Catalog ‘‘Suggestions for 
Effective Planting,” on request. 























A Garden of 
Water Lilies 


is one of the most unique 

and charming gardens that you can 

have. Most varieties grow readily in 
a tub or pool, giving a magnificent display of blooms. 
Some of these plants should be included in even the 
smallest garden. 

Write me today for full information about grow- 

ing Water Lilies; ask what varieties are best adapted 
for outdoor growing. 


WILLIAM TRICKER, yox'H!*sniineTon: ny. s 


Largest establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to Water Lilies and Water Plants. 
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Some Books of Interest 


OR a number of months this column has 

been crowded out of the pages of THE © 
House BEAUTIFUL by material which seemed © 
for the moment of greater importance, but we ~ 
are glad to find space in this issue again for 
our list of recommended books, because build- 7 
ing time is coming around once more and many ~ 
of us are even now poring over house plans ~ 
and deciding those questions of design and ~ 
structural detail which are all-important con- 
siderations in building any house, whether it 
be a large all-year-round home or only a sum- © 
mer bungalow. Some of these books are new, 
others have been on sale for some time, but 
they are none the less helpful because of this 
fact, and the information they contain will be 
valuable for years to come. ‘The first requi- 
site for building a house is the study of archi- — 
tecture. This does not mean for the layman 
poring over large technical volumes on the 
theory of design, but simply becoming familiar 
with good design through the study of exam- 
ples. It also means the consideration of 7 
practical construction details which, in com- 7 
bination with good design, result in a well | 
made and thoroughly livable house. To be- 
come familiar with these vital things we must 
turn to our library shelves. 

THE House BEAuTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, will supply any of the books 
listed below on order. A check for the 
specified amount should be enclosed. 


HousE PLANNING AND BUILDINGr 
Title Author 
Homemakers’ Questions 
and Answers 
Modern Farm Buildings 
Concrete and Stucco 
Houses 
Low Cost Suburban 
Homes Richardson Wright 
Reclaiming the Old House Charles Edward Hooper 
Making a Garage Henry H. Saylor 
Making a Fireplace A. Raymond Ellis 
The Country House Charles E. Hooper 
The Enjoyment of Archi- 
tecture 
Remodelled Farmhouses 
One Hundred Country 
Houses 
The Livable House—Its 
lan and Design 
Practical Book of Archi- 
tecture 
The Colonial House 
Bungalows 


Alfred Hopkins 
Oswald C. Herring : 


Talbot F. Hamlin 
Mary H. Northend 


Aymar Embury II 
Aymar Embury II 


C. Matlock Price 
Joseph Chandler 
Henry H. Saylor 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Interior Decoration for 
Modern Needs 

Modern American Period 
Furniture 

Inside the House of Good 
Taste Richardson Wright 

The Lighting Book F. Laurent Godinez 

Colonial Homes and Their 
Furnishings 

Interior Decoration 

Making Curtains and 
Hangings Agnes Foster 

Making Built-in Furniture Abbott McClure 

Making and Furnishing 
Outdoor Rooms and 
Porches 


Agnes Foster Wright 


Dean and Peterson 


Mary H. Northend 
Frank Alvah Parsons 


H. D. Eberlein 


HOUSEKEEPING 


The Efficient Kitchen Geordie B. Child 
Care of a House Clark 

Housekeeper’s Handy Book Lucia M. Baxter 
The Nutrition of a House- 


hold Edwin and Lilian Brew- 


ster 
GARDENING 


Old-fashioned Gardening Grace Tabor 50 
Gardening Indoors an 











MARCH WILL BE THE GARDEN NUMBER 








Under Glass 


The Livable House—Its 


Garden 


The Garden Month by 


Month 


F. F. Rockwell 
Ruth Dean 
Mabel Cabot Sedgwick 


ANTIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The Old Furniture Book 
Chats on Old Clocks 
Collecting Old Glass 
Collecting Lustre Ware 
Hand Woven Coverlets 


F. Hudson Moore 
Arthur Hayden 


(Collectors’ Pocket Series) 


259 
50 4 
50 
2.50 4 


2.50 
18 


(Collectors’ Pocket Series) .75 5 


Eliza Calvert Hall 


2.00 


We. will send on request a list of special 4 
combination offers of the above books with 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL for one year. 








